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ABSTRACT 


The members of the medical profession are heavily dependent on a set of formal institutions and informal 
organizations. In an eastern American city here reported the established specialists constituted the inner 
core of the profession. This core functioned to control appointments to the medical institutions, to exclude 
or penalize intruders, to distribute patients, and to enforce rules and control competition. The influence of 
this inner core is crucially important in the careers of new recruits to medicine. The stages of a medical 


career are here set forth as a set of adjustments to this inner core and to the institutions it influences. 


Medicine, like other professions, is prac- 
ticed in a network of institutions, formal or- 
ganizations, and informal relationships. The 
medical career may be conceived as a set of 
more or less successful adjustments to these 
institutions and to the formal and informal 
organizations. In this paper I trace the 
stages of the medical career, so conceived, 
as I observed them in the study of the medi- 
cal profession in-an eastern American city.’ 


For purposes of discussion four stages 
may be singled out as follows: (1) the gen- 
erating of an ambition; (2) gaining admit- 
tance to the various medical institutions 
(noting among other things the ethnic, 
class, and religious character of such insti- 
tutions, the points at which various types 
of recruits enter them, and the steps by 
which one climbs within or among these in- 
stitutions) ; (3) acquiring a clientele, retain- 
ing and improving it, and perhaps eventual- 
ly transferring it to a successor; and (4) de- 
veloping a set of informal relationships with 


* Oswald Hall, “The Informal Organization of 
Medical Practice in an American City” (unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1944). 


colleagues which facilitate the above in some 
fashion. 

The stages of a career, so conceived, are 
by no means unique to the medical profes- 
sion. Presumably one could investigate sim- 
ilar phenomena in the academic field, in 
law, in the ministry, in engineering, and so 
forth. Although the content of each of the 
above differs substantially, for purposes of 
analysis they are fundamentally alike. 

The materials have been drawn from in- 
terviews with a wide variety of doctors. The 
interviews centered around the circum- 
stances involved in success and failure in the 
practice of medicine. Almost without ex- 
ception the subjects interviewed were en- 
thusiastically interested in the problems 
raised and were eager to discuss their hunches 
and observations with an outsider. In report- 
ing on them ordinary care has been taken to 
conceal the identity of the subjects, but this 
in no way detracts from the relevance of 
the documents. 


I. GENERATING AN AMBITION 


One function of an ambition is to disci- 
pline present conduct in the interest of a 
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future goal. An ambition is usually con- 
ceived to be a highly subjective matter, 
generated in private fashion and internal- 
ized as a drive. Some careers are presumed 
to require more of it than others do. The 
medical career is supposed to require a 
great deal of ambition of the tough type. 
The fewer the day-to-day rewards in the 
early stages of a career and the longer de- 
layed the substantial rewards, the more 
ambition is needed. The medical career is 
characterized by long periods of training 
and probation. 

In the case of the doctors studied it ap- 
peared that the ambitions were largely so- 
cial in character. They had their genesis in 
social groups and were nourished by such 
groups which in turn provided constant re- 
definition and redirection of the ambition. In 
most cases family or friends played a sig- 
nificant role by envisaging the career line 
and reinforcing the efforts of the recruit. 
They accomplished the latter by giving en- 
couragement, helping establish the appro- 
priate routines, arranging the necessary 
privacy, discouraging anomalous behavior, 
and defining the day-to-day rewards. 

From this point of view one can see why 
doctors tend to be recruited from the fami- 
lies of professional workers. The latter pos- 
sess the mechanisms for generating and nur- 
turing the medical ambition. Only the mem- 
ber of a profession can translate the public 
protestations of the profession into the ver- 
nacular of useful advise. By contrast, fami- 
lies of nonprofessional background may 
generate the initial urge or itch in their 
members but fail to nourish the ambition. 
Such a family may endow a member with the 
anxiety to achieve a professional career but 
fail to provide the means for implementing 
that ambition. Much of the aggressiveness 
ascribed to new groups invading the medi- 
cal field may be attributed to their individ- 
ual (and often misguided) efforts to achieve 
those things which are usually managed by 
an informal group. Excluded from the subtle 
nuances of meaning which are involved in 
communicating the steps in a career, the 
newcomer and his individual efforts strike 
the initiated as singularly uncouth. 
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Excerpts from interviews with two doc- 
tors who stand at opposite poles as far as 
professional success is concerned throw 
light on the ways in which professional am- 
bitions are generated and nourished. The 
first is a young general practitioner at a 
disadvantage because of his Armenian ori- 
gin. He is an introverted person who seems 
to suffer from self-consciousness when meet- 
ing his patients. 


My parents were too poor to help me through 
medical school. An aunt had promised that if I 
did well in school she would help. She did until 
the depression came along, and after that I had 
to scrape along as best I could. 


I had a lot of trouble getting a good intern- 
ship; of course that is the important thing in 
success in medicine. I went to a big medical 
school in Philadelphia, but the large hospital 
there was very choosy. My roommate was much 
more brilliant than I, but they turned him down 
too. So I came back to my home town for an 
interview and left feeling confident that I would 
get an appointment. But none came. Finally I 
had to take one in a small Philadelphia hospital. 
When I came back here I got a chance at X 
Hospital, and stayed on there for seven months. 

The hospital is the place where I really come 
alive. Every moment there is thrilling. My in- 
ternships from beginning to end were thor- 
oughly enjoyable. The saddest day of my life 
was the day I left X Hospital and started prac- 
tice. One of the other interns lent me a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, and promised to let me 


‘have forty or fifty a month. - 


The medical world is a hard one to start up 
in, It is a terrific change to come from the medi- 
cal world to the practice of medicine. I thought 
that when I graduated my troubles would be 
over. But this part of medicine was just the op- 
posite of what I had anticipated. I thought that 
when I opened my office all these sick people 
needing help would come in. But it isn’t so. You 
wait for days and days and no one comes. Then 
you become frantic and wonder if you have got- 
ten into the wrong kind of work. Sometimes I 
stayed in the office for six days and no one came. 
The first calls were those that no one else would 
take, ones that came late at night. For a while 
I stayed up nights, and slept in the daytime, in 
case I missed any of the night calls. I was sure 
that I was going to be a doctor—my mother 
had impressed that on me since I was three 
years old. 
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The second of these doctors is a successful 
specialist. He belongs to the Yankee élite of 
the community. He has a very substantial 
practice and does considerable consultant 
work. His office, which is part of a large 
structure shared by a group of co-operating 
specialists, is in the best residential area. He 
has posts in the most important hospitals of 
the community. In addition he plays an ac- 
tive part in the administration of the hos- 
pitals with which he is connected and he has 
a leading role in the medical organization of 
his city and state. 


I guess I pretty well took it for granted that 
I was going to be a doctor. My family was a 
medical family, and there was always lots of in- 
teresting reading matter lying around. At col- 
lege my teachers in biology were connected 
with the hospital and they had a way of mak- 
ing me feel that I would go to medical school. 
They seemed to feel that I should go to Har- 
vard Medical after I finished University. 

When I came back from medical school I got 
an internship in the large hospital here. One of 
my old college teachers was acting as superin- 
tendent of the hospital, and he seemed glad to 
have me send in an application. 

Of course it takes a while to get started up 
in a medical practice. My father bought my in- 
struments for me and paid my office rent for the 
first couple of years. 

When the specialty board was set up in this 
field, I was invited in as one of fifty charter 
members. My friends say that if I had had to 
try the examinations that I would never have 
passed them. Being a charter member gives a 
person a real sense of belonging. 


The second doctor is conspicuously suc- 
cessful by whatever standards success in 
medicine is judged. By comparison the first 
will remain moderately unsuccessful. The 
initial drive was presumably greater in the 
first than in the second, but the latter was 
continuously assisted by groups who had an 
inside knowledge of the profession. These 
groups were able to redefine the career at its 
various stages in such a way that the young 
doctor made a minimum of false steps. He 
was left free to devote his energy to achiev- 
ing relatively clear-cut goals. The other doc- 
tor received aid and advice but it lacked a 
realistic touch. 


II. INCORPORATION INTO THE INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF MEDICINE 


Medical services in the urban commu- 
nity are mediated through a multiplicity of 
institutions, such as doctors’ offices, hospi- 


tals, clinics, laboratories, nursing homes, 


dispensaries and drugstores, various medi- 
cal associations, and so forth. Although each 
institution has significance in the doctor’s 
career, only the hospital is considered here. 


The first point for discussion concerns the 
hierarchical nature of hospitals. The doctors 
of a given department, the various depart- 
ments of the hospital, and the range of hos- 
pitals in the community form a hierarchy in 
each case. The doctors in a specific depart- 
ment are arranged in strata, such as intern, 
extern, staff member, staff association mem- 
ber, and the like. Within these strata there 
are finer gradations. For example, the staff 
members (those doctors who have full access 
to the facilities of the hospital) may be or- 
ganized into many distinct levels which indi- 
cate clearly the prerogatives and prestige of 
the men concerned. Such a hierarchical pat- 
tern provides an exceedingly large number 
of steps for the new member of the profes- 
sion. His progress through them symbolizes 
achievement in his personal career. For the 
administrator the hospital is a finely articu- 
lated status structure; the various positions 
represent a wide range of rewards to be con- 
ferred on the doctors attached to the hospi- 
tal. The number and variety of these re- 
wards function to keep a large staff reason- 
ably satisfied by providing neat packages of 
advancement at relatively short intervals. 


Within the departments competition goes 
on among the doctors. This competition is 
tempered by the established set of authority 
relations and the code of ethics which dis- 
courages individualistic striving for posi- 
tion. Between departments there is practi- 
cally no competition because of the rigid na- 
ture of the specialization concerned. There 
is, however, a jealous struggle for prestige 
between different lines of specialization. 

The various hospitals of the community 
studied form a status hierarchy. The Yan- 
kee Protestant hospitals have the most ade- 
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quate facilities, those organized by the Cath- 
olics follow, while those organized by the 
Jewish group or by medical sects are the 
least adequate. The prestige of the hospitals 
is ranked accordingly. The prestige of iden- 
tical positions in the various hospitals would 
vary in the same way. There is very little 
moving between these institutions. Actually 
there are serious barriers hindering the doc- 
tor who has become associated with one hos- 
pital from moving up in another. Hence, the 
acceptance of an appointment in any of 
these hospitals represents a crucial point in 
his career. This is particularly the case with 
initial appointments. The internship that a 
doctor has served is a distinctive badge; it is 
one of the most enduring criteria in the 
evaluation of his status. 

The second point to be borne in mind con- 
cerns the linkages between the various medi- 
cal institutions. Hospitals, for example, are 
linked with the medical and the preprofes- 
sional schools. These provide typical chains 
in which each institution aids the newcomer 
to move along to the next level. The reli- 
gious cleavages in medicine provide the most 
conspicuous illustrations. The major hospi- 
tals are organized along religious lines with- 
in which class and ethnic differentiation are 
discernible. Thus, in the community studied 
the upper-class Yankee generally goes to an 
undergraduate school where fees are high, 
proceeds to Harvard Medical School, in- 
terns at the dominant Yankee hospital, and 
enters the competitive practice of medicine 
from that vantage point. The Italian lad as- 
piring to a medical career would find these 
avenues almost completely blocked. How- 
ever, there are other chains of institutions 
(in this case Catholic) which provide an al- 
ternative route, and not only open a road 
to a medical career for him, but also shelter 
him in some degree from the competition of 
those whose advantages are indicated above. 
This second set of institutions was originally 
organized for the Irish Catholic group, but 
other Catholics can use them in the manner 
indicated. It is worth noting that the mar- 
ginal men in medicine are largely those who 
have forsaken the shelter of these enabling 
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institutions and are seeking their fortunes in 
the wider competitive field of medical prac- 
tice. Such cases lie outside the purview of 
this paper. 

Hospital appointments are crucial for 
successful medical practice. The more im- 
portant hospital posts are associated with 
the highly specialized practices and usually 
with the most lucrative types. The two form 
an interrelated system. Success in one’s 
private practice may lead to advancement 
in the hospital system. Such advancement 
becomes an outward symbol of achievement 
and enhances the doctor’s status in his own 
eyes and in the eyes of colleagues. His new 
position is likely to bring him into a new set 
of relationships with other doctors and per- 
mit him to participate more extensively in 
the co-operative system in which medicine 
is practiced. This again may influence his 
private practice. The linkage is discussed 
below in connection with gaining a clientele. 

The gist of the foregoing is that the suc- 
cessful practice of medicine involves partici- 
pation in the hospital system. This system is 
integrated with a series of other institutions. 
These constitute a sifting device which func- 
tions to establish the status of the various 
doctors in the community. In this sense they 
influence markedly the careers of medical 
men. 

To illustrate the above points, materials 
are presented from interviews with key fig- 
ures in the administrations of the big hospi- 
tal and the Catholic hospital. Dr. S is Irish 
Catholic, a specialist, and heads one of the 
departments in the Catholic hospital. 


One of our most important problems here is 
picking interns. The main qualification as far 
as I can see is “personality.’’ Now that is an in- 
tangible sort of thing. It means partly the abili- 
ty to mix well, to be humble to older doctors to 
the correct degree, and to be able to assume the 
proper degree of superiority toward the pa- 
tient. Since all medical schools now are Grade 
A there is no point in holding competitive ex- 
aminations. So the main problem confronting 
the selection committee is that of getting in- 
terns who will fit well into the pattern of the 
hospital. 

Not all interns can fit in well here. There are 
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trouble makers who just can’t help being that 
way. You know the kind. Just like labor agita- 
tors in industry. If they get in they disrupt 
hospital efficiency no end. Another reason for 
not holding competitive examinations for intern- 
ships is that there are a lot of Jews in medicine. 
Did you know that? Now there is something 
about the Jew. Of course there is prejudice 
against him, but there is also something else. 
He seems to lack a sense of balance. He finds 
too many things wrong and too many symp- 
toms. He tends to overtreat his patients. 

Now for the ideal type of internship the 
young doctor should come to the city where he 
intends to practice. This probably means tak- 
ing a general type of training and getting little 
of the specialized kinds of things that he wants 
to do. However, it is more important to get to 
know the doctors with whom one is going to as- 
sociate. After he gets established in this fashion, 
he should go away to a larger hospital for the 
specialized kind of internship that fits his in- 
terests. 

In my own case I made the mistake of going 
to New York to a large hospital and getting to 
see a large number of the kinds of cases I was 
interested in. That was a blunder. I received 
only an alternative appointment at the big hos- 
pital so the New York plan was second choice. 
They had competitive examinations here then. 
Three other young fellows besides myself tried 
them. But none of us secured an appointment. 
One of the others was so disgusted that he 
omitted interning and went straight off to prac- 
tice in New Hampshire. The next year he came 
back and secured a very handsome internship 
in the very field he was interested in. I asked 
him if he knew more a year later, and he said 
that he knew less medicine but more people. All 
such appointments can be manipulated if one 
knows powerful friends. 


The significance of the above is not the 
refreshingly frank discussion of the manipu- 
lation of appointments; one would expect 
that personal factors would enter into the 
selections. The main point is the importance 
of such appointments—especially initial ap- 
pointments—for the later careers of the be- 
ginners. Moreover, the likelihood of being 
appointed depends much less on superior 
technical competence than on one’s accept- 
ability by an established institution with its 
defined policies. 
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Dr. R is one of the main administrators 
of the large hospital in the community. He 
discussed at length the recruitment of per- 
sonnel into the hospital. 


We have a formal policy here with respect 
to internships. Applications must be in by a 
specified date, and then a committee goes to 
work to judge the applicants. They are judged 
on a variety of bases with a personal interview 
in some cases. In the earlier days we had com- 
petitive examinations, but we had to discon- 
tinue these. The person who did best on an 
examination might not show up well in the in- 
tern situation. He might lack tact; he might not 
show presence of mind in crises; or he might 
not be able to take orders. And more than like- 
ly the persons who did best on the written ex- 
aminations would be Jewish. 

The externs are usually chosen from the in- 
tern group. This is not always the case, but the 
interns are usually offered the privilege when 
an opening occurs in the Outpatient Depart- 
ment. Similarly the members of the Outpatient 
Department are brought back into the house if 
and when openings occur. There is a continuous 
selecting process at work; the judgment of the 
head of the department plays a large part in 


determining the speed of promotion for a given 
person. 


The biggest change going on here concerns 
the setting up of the specialty boards in each of 
the specialized fields. They set examinations to 
establish membership in the various special- 
ized fields. These tend to raise the standards 
and they simplify the problems of the hospital 
administrator. The older doctors on the staff 
recognize this but are slow at falling in line. Of 
course it is a bit unfair to expect these older 
men to go off and write examinations, especially 
in competition with young fellows. Besides there 
are good specialists among the older doctors who 
cannot pass examinations but they still deserve 
to be protected in their positions in the hos- 
pitals. 


These things have lengthened the period it 
takes the person to become a practitioner. The 
surgeons are the ones most affected. It length- 
ens the time that the student must be sub- 
sidized, and pretty well prohibits the student 
from working his way through in medicine. In 
this way it raises the ethics of the profession. It 
means that the specialists are selected from the 
old established families in the community, and 
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family and community bonds are pretty impor- 
tant in making a person abide by a code. 

The doctors on the active staff here carry a 
very heavy load of charitable work. This of 
course is part of the code, but at times it gets 
very arduous. There are a lot of people who 
never pay their bills and make suckers of every 
new doctor who comes to town until they get 
wise, Also there are a lot of low-income people 
who like to live like the upper group and who 
contract for better medical services than they 
can afford. Doctors have had to get better at 
bookkeeping and better at collecting. Most 
doctors go into medicine because of their hu- 
manitarian impulses and for the love of the 
game. 


From the above statements some gener- 
alizations emerge. Appointments are not 
made on the basis of technical superiority. 
The appointee must be technically proficient, 
but after that level of competence is 
reached other factors take precedence over 
sheer proficiency. At this level personal fac- 
tors play a part in determining who will be 
accepted. However, the question is not 
whether the applicant possesses a specific 
trait, such as a dark skin, or is of the wrong 
sex, but whether these traits can be assimi- 
lated by the specific institution. Hence, per- 
sonal traits are not nearly so important in 
determining admission as is institutional ac- 
ceptability. To the extent that hospitals 
have distinctive policies and unique his- 
tories they tend to exclude doctors with 
specified backgrounds and to encourage 
others. 


Ill, ACQUIRING A CLIENTELE 


Acquiring a clientele is an enterprise as 
far as the doctor is concerned—an enter- 
prise in which he plays the role of promoter. 
It is not sufficient for the doctor merely to 
attract patients; he must adopt the type of 
strategy which will enable him to retain 
them. Success in medicine also involves 
improving the practice. The doctor must 
carry on an intelligent campaign to attract 
the desired type of patient, and he must dis- 
courage those who do not fit well into the 
pattern of his practice. The practice of 
medicine goes on in a competitive milieu; 
freedom of choice for the patient requires 
the doctor to exercise constant vigilance or 
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see his patients gravitate to competitors 
with more power of attraction. In this com- 
petitive struggle intelligent enterprise may 
be more important than medical knowledge 
and skill. 

As stated earlier, the good practices of the 
city are the specialized practices. The statis- 
tics on income differentials? between spe- 
cialists and nonspecialists and the data on 
trends toward specialization are equally 
convincing on this point. The specialists are 
highly conscious of their superior status and 
refer to the general practitioners by unflat- 
tering terms such as “signposts” and “‘in- 
formation booths.” In discussing below the 
ways in which clienteles are acquired, at- 
tention has been directed to the specialized 
practices. In order to provide perspective 
two facts should be kept in mind. A special- 
ized practice cannot be achieved without the 
active assistance of a group of colleagues. 
These must refer cases to the specialist, and 
he must have some corresponding way of re- 
paying them for their favors. A specialized 
practice is a hospital practice and requires 
access to hospital facilities. Moreover, hos- 
pital connections facilitate the development 
of referral relationships between doctors. 


As noted earlier such practices are carried 
on in a competitive milieu. This competition 
is never of the cutthroat variety. A profes- 
sion connotes a code of ethics. The code of 
the medical profession specifically defines 
the degree of advertising that a doctor may 
indulge in. However, in a community in 
which the profession is well organized the 
code is practically superseded by a set of ex- 
pectations and understandings deeply im- 
bedded in the personalities of the doctors 
concerned. These understandings may go so 
far as to control the entry of new practition- 
ers into the community, allocate them to 
posts in the various medical institutions, 
and incorporate them into the established 
office practices. 

The extent to which these expectations 
control the conduct of the established doc- 


*M. Leven, The Incomes of Physicians (‘“Publi- 
cations of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care,” No. 24 [Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932]). 
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tors can be seen in the following comments 
by an old obstetrician. 


A ticklish problem arises when a doctor has 
left the city for a while and turned his practice 
over to other doctors temporarily. Recently a 
young woman came to me whose chosen obste- 
trician was out of the city. I took care of her 
confinement and everything went smoothl; 
The next time she became pregnant she came 
to me and said that she had been so pleased 
with her former treatment at my hands that 
she wanted me to take her on as a patient. I 
had to tell her that she could go to any other 
obstetrician in town in preference to her old 
one, but that she couldn’t have me. A person 
just can’t be too meticulous in such cases. 

There is another difficult question in dealing 
with the mother and child. As long as the child 
gets along satisfactorily in the hospital all is 
well. But if the child develops some illness, 
what should the obstetrician do? He has the re- 
sponsibility for the mother and child while they 
are in the hospital. Should he refer the matter 
back to the family doctor who may think that 
he (the family doctor) can handle the case? Or 
should he safeguard the interests of the mother 
and child by calling in a qualified pediatrician? 
And if he does the latter how many more pa- 
tients will that family doctor send him? Doc- 
tors are jealous and shortsighted about such 
things. One must be scrupulously honest about 
such things or he will get labeled by his col- 
leagues. 

One has to be careful at the Maternity Hos- 
pital not to antagonize the pediatricians. It 
would be dangerous to play favorites. I make 
the patient take the initiative in choosing her 
own, Of course I may have to help her to re- 
member the names of the pediatricians and help 
her eliminate some. I just wouldn’t feel justi- 
fied in helping her choose her pediatrician. They 
are all equally good as far as I am concerned. 


This doctor seems to recognize that the 
hospital pediatricians comprise an estab- 
lished unit and that he should not discrimi- 
nate among them. However, he would be 
equally solicitous not to deflect patients to 
an intruder trying to establish himself. 

Dr. P is a surgeon who is well liked by the 
most influential leaders of the medical com- 
munity but whose relations with his fellow 
specialists are far from congenial. 


How does one get ahead? There are just two 
things to keep in mind, First, do good work and 


your reputation will get around. Second, keep 
your mouth shut. It does no good to talk about 
your achievements. Doctors are a jealous group. 

In medicine one has to build a practice. And 
in medicine there is no structural steel. With 
steel one can go straight up like a skyscraper. 
Medicine is like building with stones. One has 
to build on a solid foundation. This goes for the 
kind of training one gets and the type of clien- 
tele he gathers. My practice is largely a person- 
al kind. One person is pleased and he tells an- 
other. There is very little referred work. I re- 
fuse to give any quid pro quo for the cases that 
other men send me. One or two men do send me 
a few. My practice would be a lot bigger if I did 
otherwise. However, I never allow the doctor 
who sends the patient to act as assistant at the 
operation (and hence receive the assistant’s 
fee). Operating is teamwork and only my own 
anesthetist and my own assistant can work to- 
gether satisfactorily. 


Although his own is not of that type, this 
doctor recognizes the existence of practices 
based on referrals. Some, but not all, of 
these turn out to be convenient arrange- 
ments for sharing fees. Although this doctor 
protests that surgery is an open competitive 
field he gives the impression that his surgical 
colleagues, the older medical men in the 
community, and the closed hospital system 
not only control entry to the field but also 
delay the age at which an accepted entrant 
can start practicing. Finally, the discussion 
of these aspects of a career arouses emotion 
at an early stage of the interview. 

The materials which follow are from in- 
terviews with one of the prominent heart 
specialists of the community. His Irish 
Catholic allegiance is largely nominal, mak- 
ing him acceptable to the Yankee Protes- 


“tant segment of the community. His com- 


ments indicate that in a community there is 
usually a pre-eminent hospital, and that the 
prestige of being associated with that hos- 
pital is sufficient recompense for undergoing 
a long probationary period and assuming 
onerous duties into the bargain. 


The goal of every good doctor here is to get 
on the staff of X Hospital. I spent twelve years 
on the outpatient staff and then twelve years 
on the active staff, working up to be head of 
that department. When I came here I got an 
appointment on the staff of a small hospital. At 
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one of the meetings of the local medical society 
I met one of the doctors on the staff of X Hos- 
pital, and he asked me about my training and 
whether I would like a position over there. | 
didn’t tell him that I would give my eye teeth 
for a chance, and you can bet I was over there 
in plenty of time the next day. 

Over there a person rises by merit. Of course 
there may be some personal factors involved. 
For instance when questions of promotions 
come up I was always approached privately by 
the administration and asked who should go 
ahead. It’s true that the Italians and Jews don’t 
seem to catch on there. Many of them get tired 
of waiting, especially when they see themselves 
get jumped over in the course of promotions. 
And in the meantime they are building up pri- 
vate practices and feel that they can no longer 
spare the time. And some of them try to go 
ahead too fast. A Jew has just opened up an 
office across the way with a lot of that ornate 
furniture. I had him as an intern once. After 
two days he asked me to let him operate. I told 
him his chances were pretty slim for a while 
yet. He complained to the Mother Superior and 
resigned later on. Do you think the other doc- 
tors are going to do much for him? 


In the above, one can discern a rigorous 
system of selection, and a system of pro- 
longed apprenticeship. The participants in 
the system must be prepared to expect long 
delays before being rewarded for their loyal- 
ty to such a system. The doctor interviewed 
seemed to think his twelve-year apprentice- 
ship eminently fair. In his eyes a satisfac- 
tory clientele is one which he can treat in the 
best hospital in town. Hence it is selected as 
to social class and income level. His ability 
to offer it the desired hospital facilities re- 
quired a long, intelligent campaign. 

Dr. G was ready to volunteer informa- 
tion on how much aid he gives to his col- 
leagues. He is an outstanding physician and 
heads the department of medicine in the big 
hospital. 


A doctor’s career consists of an upgrade, a 
plateau, and a downgrade. Doctors don’t usual- 
ly discuss the reasons for the downgrade. Partly 
it is the competition of the young men coming 
in, Partly it is a matter of patients retiring the 
doctor. Many doctors end up with a shriveled 
practice. In a way their colleagues help retire 
them. In the old days I sent a lot of surgery to 
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Dr. R. He was one of the big men in surgery— 
a fifty-thousand-dollar-a-year man. He was the 
owner of the building as well as being my land- 
lord, so there was an added reason for sending 
cases to him. 

But every doctor has one or two young doc- 
tors in whom he is interested and he needs to 
send them all the work that he can in order to 
get them launched. Because of this I have had 
to withdraw almost all my support from Dr. R. 

When a person gets up to a position like 
mine there are a lot of kinds of help you can 
give your staff, I can always give a good fellow 
a couple of kicks in the right direction. I can al- 
ways get an internship for a good boy if I really 
want to. I did that for M. I met him at a medi- 
cal banquet while he was a student. I found out 
that he was a local boy and wanted an intern- 
ship here. He was a nice sort with a good char- 
acter. Now I’ve got him on the staff, and in a 
year or two I’m going to bring him into this 
office to share my practice. Then there was 
young Y. He was a nephew of the mayor. I got 
him an internship and the position of resident 
physician. Young D was another fine lad. I 
helped him the same way but then he was 
drafted. But I’ve arranged things so that when 
he comes back there will be a good position 
waiting for him. 


Dr. B represents still a different type of 
doctor. He is a heart specialist who had 
spent some time teaching and then, as a 
stranger, decided to take up practice in this 
community. Having a private income, he is 
willing to break in to the local situation 
slowly. 

One of the ways that a person can start up is 
to split fees with the person who refers the case. 
I don’t think that is common here. It may oc- 
cur to some extent in surgery, but I wouldn’t 
know about that. In some newer towns the sur- 
gery is practically offered for sale. 

I don’t need to try anything of that sort. I 
expect to do sufficiently good work so that my 
name will get around, and in the meantime I 
can afford to wait. The first two years I was 
here my practice was pretty slim. Now I’m go- 
ing into the forces, but when I come back a lot 
of the older men here will be through. e 

Fee-splitting must be a different thing for 
the young fellow who needs money to feed his 
family and cover his overhead. In that case the 
temptation must be almost unbearable. The 
usual manner in which these things develop is 
for a general practitioner to send a case to the 
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specialist as a gesture. If the latter reciprocates 
then an association develops without anything 
overt being said. 

A new man who tries to start in a commu- 
nity like this has to be very good and very care- 
ful. The other men watch him like hawks. One 
error would be too much and would jeopardize 
his reputation. News spreads fast. 


Dr. B lacks completely the several kinds 
of assistance enjoyed by the doctors who are 
sponsored by one of the established practi- 
tioners. Only a doctor with substantial fi- 
nancial resources could assume the risks in- 
volved in trying to build up a practice in 
this fashion. 

Further light on the problems of the un- 
sponsored doctor is supplied by Dr. B who 
is an outstanding physician and an able ad- 
ministrator. 


How would a new specialist get into the set- 
up here? Well, there is a case in point now. A 
new heart specialist came here, practically un- 
known. He had very good recommendations 
from the medical school where he had been 
teaching. Naturally there is a considerable 
waiting period. A person may have to wait a 
couple of years before he finds things coming 
his way. This man was reputed to be one of the 
best in his field. Doctors waited to see. Some of 
them rate his work very high, Others have been 
a bit disappointed in what he can do. The local 
medical association had investigated when it 
heard that he was coming. However, there had 
been no overt attempts to keep him out. 


Of course local conditions differ in such 
cases. In some cases the local doctors would ad- 
vise a man not to come in. For example, a man 
came here very well trained in psychiatry, in- 
tending to settle. He met some of the local men 
in medicine and they advised him not to come. 
The reason was that the field was pre-empted 
by a man not nearly as well trained, but who 
would be hard on the newcomer. He would be 
tough on him and the new man would have a 
disagreeable time here, and might never catch 
on. The man coming had decided to go to an- 
other place and was eminently happy there. 


IV. THE INNER FRATERNITY 


The interviews indicate that as far as re- 
cruiting new members, allocating them to 
positions in the various medical institutions, 
and securing clienteles are concerned there 
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exists a set of controls exercised by a central 
core of the profession. This gives the main 
clue to the structure of the profession. It 
comprises four major groups of practition- 
ers. The inner core is made up of the special- 
ists who have access to, and dominate, the 
main hospital posts. Below these there are a 
number of recruits at various stages in their 
careers who will in the future inherit the 
positions of the central core. Around the 
core are men who practice medicine in a gen- 
eral fashion (as opposed to specialization) 
and who are bound to it in the sense that 
they refer their complicated cases to those 
specialists. Outside the core are doctors who 
are attempting by their individual efforts to 
break into the central core. However, as the 
core has its own specific mechanisms for re- 
cruiting and legitimating its members, the 
would-be intruders gain admittance only 
with the greatest difficulty. 

The inner core has three distinctive fea- 
tures. In the first place, it represents a tech- 
nical division of labor. Given the present 
range of knowledge and techniques in mod- 
ern medicine, it is impossible for one person 
to master the whole. The specializations 
represent the manageable segments of pres- 
ent-day medicine. The inner core represents 
the integration of these distinctive lines of 
specialization. 

Second, this inner core represents a meth- 
od of organizing the market. It is a system 
for seeing that the patient eventually gets 
to the specialist most likely to be able to 
help him. This implies that the various spe- 
cialists have access to the various hospital 
facilities necessary for carrying on special- 
ized medicine. It also implies that there is a 
sort of machinery which directs patients 
from the general practitioner to the special- 
ist and from one specialist to another. In 
general this involves the localization and 
concentration of the specialists in a specific 
part of the community; actually, many of 
them cluster in the same building to afford 
a closer integration of their services. 

The third point is that the members of 
the inner core comprise a social group. Be- 
cause of their technical interdependence, 
their spatial proximity, and their daily 
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working relationships, they become a frater- 
nity. They have roughly similar educational 
and social-economic backgrounds. They are 
tied by common professional bonds and par- 
ticipate in the same specialized professional 
associations. The group is sufficiently small 
to become a democracy of first names. Tak- 
en together, these factors explain why the 
group can develop an extremely high level of 
consensus. Because it shows so many of the 
characteristics of the primary group and of 
the secret society it has been labeled here 
“the inner fraternity.’’ 

From this perspective one of the major 
stages of a medical career involves accept- 
ance by the inner fraternity. The inter- 
views show that there are specific accepted 
mechanisms for both incorporating the new- 
comer and repelling the unwanted intruder. 
These mechanisms operate at all levels, 
from that of intern to that of practicing 
specialist. Thus they tend to minimize mo- 
bility and control competition in such a way 
as to stabilize the provision of medical serv- 
ices in a community. The mechanisms in- 
clude such phenomena as the institutional 
investigation of the newcomer, informa! dis- 
cussion and advice by high-ranking medical 
personnel, casual neglect in granting pro- 
motion in the hospital system, specific acts 
of encouragement and reward by the estab- 
lished practitioners, and direct sponsorship 
of a new recruit by one of the inner frater- 
nity. 

On balance the system operates more by 
rewarding the accepted recruit than by pun- 
ishing the intruder. By and large, one re- 
jection is sufficient to repel the intruder. On 
the other hand the sponsored protégé must 
be assisted and vouched for at each step in 
his career. This involves active intervention 
in his career by the established practitioner 
who has sponsored him. In some of the cases 
studied the encouragement originated long 
before the person went to medical school, 
then, later, in the form of aiding him over 
the crisis of securing a superior appointment 
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as intern; it continued as the young doctor 
climbed up in the hierarchy of institutional 
positions, and was evidenced by the referral 
of patients by the sponsoring doctor. 

If the inner fraternity is the central core 
of the social organization of the profession, 
then sponsorship is the major social facet of 
a medical career. It is the positive means by 
which the inner fraternity controls its mem- 
bers. The function of the inner fraternity is 
to organize the provision of medical services. 
In doing so it appears to control the induc- 
tion of new recruits, to exclude the intruder, 
to allocate positions in the hospital system, 
to control competition, to enforce a set of 
rules, to reward effort, to distribute pa- 
tients, and to perpetuate the practices of its 
members. Because it is a going concern deal- 
ing with the day-to-day problems of the pro- 
fession, and because it is a persisting organ- 
ization which must recruit new members as 
old ones drop out, its excerises an extremely 
pervasive influence on the careers of doctors. 

It is worth remarking that sponsorship 
has very few of the characteristics of nepo- 
tism. The protégé must live up to the ex- 
pectations of his sponsor, he must “deliver 
the goods.” Failure on his part would be 
more than personal failure—it would in- 
volve the prestige of his sponsor. The pro- 
tégé is bound to go through the institutional 
apprenticeship. He must necessarily accept 
the discipline of being a functionary in an 
institution. Progressively he must accept 
the responsibilities of leadership. Sponsor- 
ship is by no means a one-sided set of 
favors. 

In conclusion, it would appear that spe- 
cialized medicine is no longer an independ- 
ent profession—a free-lance occupation. It 
has become highly interdependent rather 
than independent, and it is carried on within 
the framework of elaborate social machinery 
rather than within a freely competitive 
milieu. The main contingencies of a medical 
career hinge on the role which the doctor 
plays in a very complex, informal organiza- 
tion. Within such a frame of reference there 
is room for much more research on careers 
and institutions. 
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“RACE” RELATIONS WITHOUT CONFLICT: A GUATEMALAN TOWN 
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ABSTRACT 


The relations between two ‘‘races,” Pokom4m Indians and /adinos, in a Guatemalan community are 
described. This situation is similar to some others in Latin America in that no conflict is involved. A tenta- 
tive explanation is offered, based on the fact that the two groups have parallel cultures, oriented toward 
distinct goals. Thus, the two groups are culturally isolated rather than physically segregated, which is the 


reverse of the racial situation in North America. 


The general character of “‘race” relations 
in Latin America is probably known well 
enough to readers of this Journal to require 
no extended treatment. Lord Bryce summed 
the matter up thirty-five years ago when he 
wrote: “The distinction between the races 
is in Spanish America a distinction of rank or 
class rather than color.” Speaking in general 
of the Indians, he continued: “They are not 
actively hostile to the white people, and, in- 
deed, get on better with their landlords than 
some European peasantries have done with 
theirs. But they live apart, inside the nation, 
but not of it.’* It is the contact between 
“races” without conflict which I wish to dis- 
cuss in this paper, taking as the point of de- 
parture field studies made in one community 
in Guatemala by my associates and me. 

The community to which I refer is San 
Luis Jilotepeque in the Department of Ja- 
lapa, eastern Guatemala. Various aspects of 
our studies have been reported by Melvin 
Tumin, William Davidson, and myself in 
previously published articles.? San Luis is a 

* James Bryce, South America (New York, 1912), 
PP. 471, 474. 

2 Melvin Tumin, “Culture, Genuine and Spuri- 
ous: A Re-evaluation,” American Sociological Review, 
X (1945), 199-207; “Some Fragments from the 
Life History of a Marginal Man,” Character and 
Personality, XIII (1945), 261-95; “The Indians 
of San Luis Jilotepeque,” in “Microfilm Collection 
of Manuscripts in Middle American Cultural 
Anthropology,” No. 2 (University of Chicago Li- 
braries, 1945); “San Luis Jilotepeque: A Study in 
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Sociology, Northwestern University, 1944); William 
Davidson, “Rural Latin American Culture,” 
Social Forces, XXV (1947), 249-52; John Gillin, 
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town of between three thousand and thirty- 
five hundred population and the center of a 
township with a total population of about 
seventy-five hundred. About one-third of 
the population is /adino; the remainder are 
Indians of the Pokomd4m branch of the 
Maya stock. Redfield and Tax have reported 
on ethnic relations between Maya-speaking 
Indians and ladino groups in western Guate- 
mala’ and in Yucatan.‘ With respect to 
western Guatemala, Redfield reports a situa- 
tion somewhat like that of San Luis. ‘‘Nei- 
ther Indians nor /adinos [these rural agricul- 
tural /adinos] express fear, hatred or con- 
tempt of the other,’’s he says, and there is 
no open conflict between the two social cate- 
gories. In San Luis there is likewise no overt 
conflict, but, as we shall see, there is a good 
deal of “contempt” expressed by ladinos for 
the Indians and a constant use of symbols 
calculated to bolster the idea of ladino social 
“superiority.” 

The Indians and Jadinos in San Luis are 
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distinct social categories and even practice 
distinct cultures side by side. The ladinos 
are in the minority yet maintain a super- 
ordinate social position. In order that this 
situation be maintained, two things are pri- 
marily necessary. In the first place, the 
groups must be distinguishable one from the 
other, and the differences must be fairly ob- 
vious. This is accomplished mainly by the 
use of certain symbols. Second, the super- 
ordination of one group over the other must 
involve an unequal distribution of privileges 
in favor of the upper group. This means that 
there must be an agreement between the two 
groups on the value or desirability of certain 
goals but that access to and achievement of 
these goals are rendered easier to members 
of one group than to those of the other. Let 
us examine briefly the ways in which these 
requirements are met. 

First is the matter of maintaining social 
distinctiveness between the two groups. Al- 
though there are a few blond /adinos, many 
of the upper caste are dark and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from recognized Indians by 
hereditary features alone. Thus hereditary 
traits are not reliable as caste symbols. Fur- 
thermore, residential segregation is not 
found, as it is in North America, as a device 
for keeping the social categories separate. 
Although the /adino houses tend to cluster 
about the plaza and the Indian dwellings are 
more numerous toward the outskirts of the 
town, there is no absolute rule regulating 
residence. Except on the plaza itself, the 
houses of the two groups are sprinkled more 
or less indiscriminately throughout the 
town. The fact that /adinos often occupy 
more desirable sites (such as street corners) 
is due to the fact that they have more money 
and are economically more able to acquire 
these sites than are the Indians. 

The following are the principal symbols 
of distinction. First, a caste relationship is 
maintained in that, although sexual exploi- 
tation of Indian women by /adino men is 
permitted clandestinely, socially recognized 
marriage between the two groups is pro- 
hibited. Informal unions do occur, however. 
One of our informants was an Indian man 


who was living with a /adina woman. Their 
two children were taken to be reared by the 
mother’s family after the man’s death and 
are considered ladinos. Several other ladinos 
are known to have had one Indian parent. 
The offspring of such unions are known as 
crusados (“‘crossed’’). It is a social dictum 
that cruzados may be /adinos but that “pure 
Indians” may not be so considered. How- 
ever, this is not strictly followed in practice, 
although it is true that an uncrossed Indian 
stands a better chance of being accepted as a 
ladino if he moves to another community. 
In the second place, the Indians wear a spe- 
cial costume. The dress of Indian women is 
radically different from that of the ladina 
women and consists of a picturesque wrap- 
around skirt of cloth woven by Indians in 
the west, an embroidered blouse, many 
strings of bright beads, and a flowing cloth 
head shawl. Indian women always go bare- 
foot and when working about their houses, 
along the river, or in the fields are often un- 
clothed above the waist, a custom never 
practiced by /adina women. Indian men 
wear for work the typical Spanish-American 
peon costume, consisting of short-tailed 
white shirt and loose white trousers hanging 
slightly below the knee. Ladino men never 
wear these garments. For dress occasions, 
however, Indian men wear garments of mod- 
ern European design. On such occasions the 
caste symbol is the fact that they never wear 
shoes; they are either barefoot or, more often, 
shod in sandals. On dress occasions ladino 
men always wear shoes, even though they 
have no socks. Likewise Indians never wear 
neckties, although /adinos usually do on fes- 
tive occasions. Moreover, Indians are bi- 
lingual, whereas /adinos speak only Spanish. 

Values in the two cultures differ in many 
respects, but it is true that both Indians 
and /adinos agree that the following goals 
are desirable: money, ownership of land, po- 
litical power, and social prestige of certain 
types. Ladinos get more of all these things. 

The Indians have been thoroughly con- 
ditioned to the instrumental value of money 
and have developed wants which can be 
satisfied only with money—manufactured 
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articles like clothing, beads, knives, con- 
tainers, etc.; religious sacraments and fiestas 
involving services of an ordained priest; 
land and cattle. The /adinos, however, have 
monopolized most of the business, other 
than trading in the semiweekly markets, and 
the /adinos control the price of labor which, 
in 1942, was ten cents per day and, in 1946, 
thirty cents per day. A few Indians have 
managed to accumulate wealth; one is a fair- 
ly large landowner and another a successful 
trader, who operates, however, in other 
towns. The obstacles to accumulating wealth 
are considerably greater for the Indians, and 
it is the exceptional Indian who is able to 
accumulate more than small amounts of 
money. In 1942 in a sample of sixteen Indian 
families, the average cash expenditure per 
year was a little over twenty-five dollars. 

Both Indians and /adinos are passionately 
interested in owning or controlling land, but 
for somewhat different reasons. To the 
ladino \and is a source of income which one 
may enjoy without labor. To the Indian 
land is a mystical as well as an economic 
source of security, which one tends lovingly 
with his own hands. This is not a region of 
large haciendas, but the /adinos have mo- 
nopolized about 70 per cent of the useful 
land. These tracts are organized into rela- 
tively moderate-sized holdings called fincas; 
the manual labor is done by peones, usually 
Indians. At present, it is almost impossible 
for the Indian group to increase its holdings 
by purchase. When the democratic revolu- 
tion of 1944 eventuated in the election of 
Arévalo as president of the Republic, the 
first demand made by the Indians upon the 
newly elected mayor was that the few re- 
maining communal lands be divided among 
them. 

Official political control under the dic- 
tatorship of Ubico was effectively exercised 
by ladinos. The mayor was appointed by 
the central government, and the three high- 
est of the six municipal councilmen appoint- 
ed by the mayor were ladinos. Likewise all 
the paid political jobs—policeman, coman- 
dante, telegrapher, municipal secretary, 
clerk, and so on—were given to ladinos. 


Under the new democratic government, 
however, the municipal officials are elected 
and Indians may vote. Largely because of 
their lack of education, they have not yet 
advanced a candidate from their own group 
for one of the paid positions. It was inter- 
esting to note in 1946, nonetheless, that the 
elected politicians now pay great deference 
to the wishes of the Indian spokesmen. A 
democratic regime, in short, has effectively 
increased the political power of the Indians, 
even though they have not yet mastered the 
techniques which would enable them to gain 
control. This development has also split the 
ladinos into two camps: the conservatives, 
who resent Indian political advance and who 
mutter about violent action should the In- 
dians attempt further gains, and the “‘demo- 
crats,” now in power, who believe in play- 
ing the game with the Indians and perhaps 
in exploiting their political desires. The /adi- 
no democrats are regarded by the conserva- 
tives much as the “‘scallywags”’ were in the 
post bellum South. In 1946 social tension 
and conflict in the community were between 
the two groups of /adinos rather than be- 
tween the castes or races. 

Customs favoring the /adinos have been 
traditionally enforced. For example, a /adino 
may drop into an Indian house and be 
served a meal with the family. This is sup- 
posed to be an “honor’”’ for the Indians. But 
a ladino would not consider inviting an In- 
dian to his table for a meal. Indians are sup- 
posed to enter /adino houses only by the 
back door and after receiving permission. 
Indians are expected to tip their hats, to get 
off the sidewalk into the street, and to use 
the word “Sefior” when meeting /adinos— 
forms of etiquette which are not recipro- 
cated by the /adinos. I have never heard a 
ladino address an Indian as ‘‘Sefior” except 
in a satirical manner, although a respected 
Indian man will be called “Don,” a more 
familiar form of respectful address. 

There are various types of amusements 
which are exclusively reserved for ladinos, 
more or less on the basis of prestige. Indians 
are not permitted inside the two local pool 
parlors, although they may watch the play 
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through the windows. There is a basketball 
court on one side of the plaza, but even small 
children are forcibly expelled from it if they 
are Indians. The “lower” race is not invited 
to social functions, such as dances, amateur 
theatricals, and drinking parties given by 
the /adinos, although the /adinos come unin- 
vited to the social affairs of the Indians, and 
their presence is supposed to be an honor 
calling for special deference on the part of 
the hosts. 

This situation is obviously “unfair” to 
the Indian majority of the population. Yet 
up to the present only one violent reaction 
by the lower race has been recorded. This 
developed during the revolution of 1944, 
when the dictator Ubico was overthrown. A 
mob of Indians armed with machetes at- 
tacked a lJadino druggist, who was also a 
landowner, former mayor, and a representa- 
tive of the “conservative” faction among the 
ladinos. This demonstration, however, was 
inspired by a /adino politician of the oppo- 
site faction, who stimulated his Indian fol- 
lowers with liquor. Yet that such a demon- 
stration occurred at all indicates that senti- 
ments of aggression exist in the Indian, even 
though excitement and liquor are required 
to bring them out. 

The fact is, however, that the Indians of 
San Luis are not seething with smoldering 
resentment. Few symptoms of suppressed 
aggression are to be found. Even in 1946, 
when alcoholic liquor was more freely ob- 
tainable than formerly, I never saw an In- 
dian grow aggressive toward ladinos while 
under its influence. In the great periodic In- 
dian fiestas aggression is noticeably absent; 
Dionysiac release of any sort is practically 
unknown. Rorschach tests on thirty Indians 
showed aggression in only 6.7 per cent, al- 
though 30 per cent of the thirty /adinos test- 
ed showed signs of a small degree of aggres- 
sion. Our conclusion at present is that the 
Indian group does not feel excessively frus- 
trated. How is this to be explained? 

The easy “explanation” is to say that the 
Indians have become “accustomed” to the 
situation. But to say that a situation is the 
result of custom is not to explain it. The to- 


tal system of customs must, in principle, af- 
ford satisfactions which are not immediate- 
ly apparent, if latent and active aggressive- 
ness is absent. 

The dominant position of the /adinos and 
the presence of certain customs which sup- 
port their superior status undoubtedly date 
back to the colonial era and were probably 
established and maintained for a long time 
by force, either actual or threatened. This 
is the method of conquerors everywhere. 
Force alone, however, has never been known 
to stabilize a situation of this kind over the 
centuries. 

The answer for the time being seems to 
be that the lower group—the Indians—have 
developed and maintained a fairly satisfying 
culture of their own and that the /adino pres- 
sure is not felt to be onerous or unendurable. 
In the first place, the Indians here are ac- 
tually and theoretically free. Possibly due to 
the absence of a developed hacienda sys- 
tem, there are few Indian families bound to 
the land of any Jadino master. It may be 
argued that the majority of Indians are held 
in virtual economic thrall in one way or 
other by the /adinos, but this thralldom is 
neither obvious nor uncomfortable. The av- 
erage Indian is a free agent, even though he 
may have to rent a milpa on shares from a 
ladino or work for wages, either of which ar- 
rangement may be to the advantage of the 
ladino. If trouble and poverty come, how- 
ever, the situation is so phrased by the In- 
dians that the primary blame is not placed 
on the /adinos, either as a class or as individ- 
uals. If one is poor and unfortunate, accord- 
ing to statements in the great majority of 
confidential and informal interviews, it is 
because the individual or the community 
has failed to follow the word of God, or has 
been lazy or negligent, or, occasionally, be- 
cause of “conditions” blamed on the central 
government. Among the latter is the present 
high valuation of the currency as compared 
with that of pre-Ubico times. This is regard- 
ed as due to something done by the govern- 
ment in Guatemala City, but it is not 
blamed on the local /adinos of San Luis, who, 
indeed, have nothing to do with it. 
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A second circumstance of perhaps as 
great importance is the fact that the Indians 
have maintained a culture of their own dis- 
tinct from but parallel to that of the Jadi- 
nos.° The persistence in function of the sepa- 
rate, rather independent Indian culture has 
had an important bearing upon the mitiga- 
tion of so-called race tensions. 

The Indian culture in San Luis is not, of 
course, a purely aboriginal one; it has in- 
corporated many elements originally de- 
rived from the European tradition. But it is 
distinct from the culture of the /adinos. This 
is particularly important in respect to many 
of its mental patterns, that is, cultural pat- 
terns of value and attitude. The local /adinos 
affect to deprecate many of the Indian cus- 
toms, but on the whole they do not interfere 
with them. It is implicitly held that the In- 
dians have a right to their own customs, 
strange or barbarous as they may be from 
the point of view of the “enlightened”’ Jadi- 
nos. In short, there is a mutual tolerance of 
each other’s mode of life by the two groups, 
at least up to a certain point. 

Now every culture, if it persists, is a 
mechanism for providing certain satisfac- 
tions for the people. They are, of course, con- 
nected with the drives, wants, or desires of 
the group which practices the culture. Many 
such desires or wants—of the type called 
“secondary drives’”—are generated in the 
members of the group or category through 
the operation of the culture itself. If there is 
one thing we know about culture it is that, 
once the universal species needs are satisfied 
by the operation of a system of custom, it 
does not matter very much what the other 
wants are, so long as the culture tends to 
satisfy them. In such a case the people will 
be to a degree contented, other things being 
equal. 

The Indian culture of San Luis provides 
a number of satisfactions quite independent- 
ly of the /adinos. In some respects it would 
seem to be more satisfying to be an Indian 
than a /adino. Social security and a sense of 


6 John Gillin, “Parallel Cultures and the Inhibi- 
tions to Acculturation in a Guatemalan Communi- 
ty,”’ Social Forces, XXIV (October, 1945), 1-14. 


belonging are provided by the Pokomém 
kinship system. This is a partially classifica- 
tory system which connects the individual 
with a large and ramifying group of kins- 
men by reciprocal rights and duties. The 
Spanish system of the Jadinos is neither so 
extensive nor so tightly knit in terms of be- 
havior patterns. Religion is deeper-seated 
and more meaningful in the everyday life of 
the Indians than of the /adinos. To be sure, 
both groups are nominally Catholic. But the 
Indian religion contains this and something 
more. Rain-making ceremonies, planting and 
harvest ceremonies, apparently incorporat- 
ing certain aboriginal elements, are practiced 
exclusively by the Indians. The cult of the 
saints is in their hands. The only significant 
cofradtas or laymen’s clubs are Indian. A 
great variety of superstitions and beliefs re- 
garding nature, the weather, personal 
health, and destiny are part of the Indian 
culture. Although this system of beliefs may 
not be “enlightened” in the estimation of 
the ladinos, it does give an orderliness to the 
Indian Weltanschauung; and the customs 
connected with the beliefs provide cultural 
means for reducing anxieties and worries. 
The Indian system of magical curing, for 
example, may not prevent death, but it at 
least permits the patient to die in peace of 
mind. 

Ladino prestige is largely measured in 
terms of money and wealth and things which 
money will buy; Indian prestige is gained by 
character, experience, and wisdom. These 
qualities cannot be bought. The few men of 
wealth in the Indian group are not the most 
respected. Prestige does not come by ex- 
ternals which can be added to the core of the 
self. The most important men among the 
Indians are the two main Principal men, 
each with two secondary Principales. This 
group of six men runs the Indian communi- 
ty, both religiously and politically. They 
decide when the fiestas should be held, when 
the rain-making ceremonies should be per- 
formed, and when the saints should be taken 
from the church on procession. They also 
settle disputes among the Indians and give 
advice. A Principal is always a man of ma- 
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ture years, great wisdom, and gentle per- 
sonality. It does not matter if he is rich or 
poor, whether or not he can read, or whether 
he has received honors from the /adinos. He 
has proved his religious devotion through 
the years by steady support of the church. 
He has passed through a lengthy lifetime of 
service to the Indian community, acting as 
servant to the church or the cofradia, 
mayordomo of a cofradia, mayordomo of vari- 
ous fiestas, member of committees, etc. 
Most Indian boys begin their service in this 
system at about the age of fifteen. Only a 
few ever reach the status of Principal, but 
many can prove their worth as they go 
through life. 

In the Indian culture work on the land is 
honorable. In fact, a man who has no land, 
either rented or owned, which he can work 
with his own hands feels himself somewhat 
less than a man. During the agricultural 
season scarcely any reward will induce an 
Indian to leave his milpa, but a /adino con- 
siders such work degrading. Furthermore, 
the Indians have preserved a number of 
handicrafts. These perhaps are not so much 
practiced for the inherent satisfaction they 
provide, as in the case of agriculture, as for 
the cash which they produce. Yet pride of 
workmanship attaches to such work, where- 
as there is almost no customary activity of 
this sort to give satisfaction to a ladino. In- 
dian men plait straw hats, net bags, and 
fishnets; they make grinding-stones and 
water filters. Indian women make beautiful 
red-and-black water jars which their hus- 
bands peddle in distant towns. As a result 
of all these activities, boredom and idle time 
are practically unknown among the Indians, 
whereas they are a major problem among 
the ladinos. 

In a word, then, Indian patterns provide 
satisfactions which tend to blot out the 
frustrations inherent in the situation. Also 
they require an output of energy which 
might otherwise be diverted to aggressive 
activity. 

It goes without saying that a situation of 
this sort can and probably will, in the course 
of time, be changed. If the Indians should 
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become literate and acquainted with the 
materialistic goals of the average man in 
modern Western civilization, it seems in- 
evitable that they will develop a sense of 
frustration and dissatisfaction. However, 
individuals who wish to make the effort can 
move away from San Luis and become ac- 
cepted as /adinos in some other community. 

The mode of life of the /adinos is essential- 
ly that of Western man in general, in a rustic 
and rather poverty-stricken form. They are 
aware of the alleged delights of the great 
world beyond San Luis, but they lack the 
means to gratify the wants stimulated by 
reading about them in the illustrated maga- 
zines. Most of the /adinos are vaguely dis- 
contented and bored. Their continual plaint 
is that life is so ¢riste, by which they mean 
that it is so uninteresting and unexciting. If 
a leader or a movement should arise which 
succeeded in convincing the Jadinos that the 
cause of their discontent was the Indians, 
one could foresee conflict. 

In summary, San Luis Jilotepeque pro- 
vides one example of racial adjustment as 
we find it in Latin America. How general 
this situation may be it is impossible to say 
at present for lack of sufficient studies. At 
any rate, we see a stabilized situation in 
San Luis in which the so-called “races” or 
“castes” live side by side without conflict. 
The situation is frankly without “racial 
problems” as they are usually described 
either in terms of physical anthropology or 
in terms of sociology. Problems of social and 
cultural adjustment of course exist, but they 
do not revolve about the mutual relations of 
the two major elements of the population. 
As in Latin America generally we see that 
the two alleged races are not radically dis- 
tinguished by physical features and that the 
definition of status is phrased primarily in 
cultural rather than biological terms. Al- 
though the Jadinos or mestizos claim and 
obtain superior rewards in money, land- 
ownership, political power, and certain as- 
pects of social prestige and etiquette, their 
activities are not injurious to the satisfac- 
tion of the basic animal drives of the Indi- 
ans. The /adinos do not as a rule inflict pain, 
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starvation, and other forms of severe pun- 
ishment upon the Indians. Likewise each 
group tolerates the culture of the other. 
Thus aggression and frustration are in large 
measure avoided, and satisfactions are pro- 
vided for wants as created and defined by 
the two cultures. A certain stability and 
amiability are achieved without strict segre- 
gation and in the presence of a good deal of 
miscegenation. 

It should be made clear that the “solu- 
tion”’ of the “‘race’’ problem fortuitously and 
perhaps temporarily achieved in a place like 
San Luis is not one which can be applied 
under present conditions in the United 
States. In the first place, social segregation 
is not an essential part of the Latin-Ameri- 
can pattern. “Jim Crow” is unknown to 
most mestizos; there is no segregation in 
stores, in residential districts, and in buses. 


Segregation in jobs, recreational privileges, 
and economic opportunity is of course prac- 
ticed. However, it seems to me that the im- 
portant thing in Latin America is that 
mestizos and Indians are segregated cultur- 
ally rather than physically. In North Ameri- 
ca, on the other hand, the segregation is 
physical rather than cultural. That is to say 
that, among ourselves, members of the 
colored groups share with the whites the 
same cultural patterns, which also means 
the same culturally induced wants, desires, 
and goals, but are physically excluded from 
participation with the whites. In both in- 
stances a “problem” is present. The solution 
in each case may be accelerated by an under- 
standing of the variety of forms which such 
“problems” may take. 
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CULTURAL VARIABLES IN RURAL COMMUNITIES' 


NEAL GROSS 


ABSTRACT 


Evidence from four published community studies supports the hypothesis of certain relationships 
between culiural isolation and the system of interaction, the family, religion, and education. The study 
tends to support Redfield’s tentative conclusions regarding the relationship among cultural variables; 
however, a possible limitation of his analysis is suggested. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This paper reports a study of the rela- 
tionships fuund among certain cultural vari- 
ables in four contemporary rural communi- 
ties in the United States. In four communi- 
ties chosen to represent points along a con- 
tinuum of cultural contrasts in Yucatan, 
Redfield,? an outstanding student of the in- 
terrelationship between cultural variables, 
was able to test the hypothesis that dis- 
organization, individualization, and secu- 
larization are causally interrelated with 
isolation and homogeneity and with one 
another. 


The problem is seen as one of the relation 
among variables. No one of these is the sole 
cause of the others, but it is assumed, subject 
to proof, that, as certain of these vary, so do 
others. 


Redfield took the isolation and homoge- 
neity of the communities together as the 
independent variable. Individualization, 
secularization, and disorganization of culture 
were regarded as dependent variables. He 
found that the community marked by the 
lowest degree of isolation and homogeneity 
was characterized by the highest degree of 
individualization, secularization, and dis- 


* The writer wishes to express his thanks to the 
Social Science Research Council for the Demobili- 
zation Award which made this study possible. He 
further wishes to express his thanks to Professors 
Hughes, Redfield, and Wirth for helpful suggestions 
in the preparation of this paper. Acknowledgment is 
also due Dr. C. C. Taylor and Dr. R. E. Wakeley 
for a critical appraisal of an earlier draft of this 
paper. 

* Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941). 


3 Ibid., p. 34. 


organization of culture; that the community 
marked by the highest degree of isolation 
and homogeneity was marked by the lowest 
degree of individualization, secularization, 
and disorganization; and that the other two 
communities were marked by intermediate 
characterizations dependent on the extent 
to which the independent cultural variables 
were present. In brief, Redfield concluded 
that the extent to which the social or cul- 
tural variables were present corresponded to 
their spatial order from a single center of 
influence.‘ 


Il. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
AND THE HYPOTHESIS 


This paper is also concerned with the 
problem of the relationships between vari- 
ables in culture. Five aspects of the culture 
of four contemporary communities’ studied 
by other investigators were systematically 
analyzed. The five variables were cultural 
isolation, system of interaction, and familial, 
religious, and educational systems. It is evi- 


4 Ibid., pp. 338-39. 


5’ These community studies were sponsored and 
published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and were under the general supervision of Dr. Carl 
C. Taylor. These studies are: Culture of a Contempo- 
rary Rural Community (“Rural Life Studies’): 
No. 1 (1941), El Cerrito, New Mexico, by Olen 
Leonard and C. P. Loomis; No. 2 (1942), Sublette, 
Kansas, by E. H. Bell; No. 5 (1942), The Old Order 
Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, by W. M. 
Kollmorgen; and No. 4 (1942), Irwin, Iowa, by 
E. O. Moe and C. C. Taylor. For the methodology 
used in these studies see C. C. Taylor, “Techniques 
of Community Study and Analysis as Applied to 
Modern Civilized Societies” in Ralph Linton (ed.), 
The Science of Man in the World Crisis (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945), pp. 437-38. 
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dent that the selected factors are integral 
aspects of most societies and cultures. How- 
ever, it should be recognized that other sig- 
nificant aspects of culture are not included 
in the list of variables studied. Such factors 
as the division of labor, the legal and politi- 
cal systems, and the economic organization 
were treated incidentally. It should also be 
noted that Redfield’s research constitutes a 
much better designed investigation, since he 
was able to formulate his hypotheses and 
then study communities at first hand with 
these hypotheses in mind. However, in this 
research it was necessary to use for raw ma- 
terial community studies already completed. 

It should also be recognized that, whereas 
Redfield’s study centered on four communi- 
ties ranging from a large city to a village of 
tribal Indians in Yucatan, this investigation 
was restricted to an analysis of four rural 
communities. Although the communities 
differed in each variable, these were differen- 
tiations of degree rather than of kind. For 
example, cultural isolation was present in 
some degree in all the communities; but El 
Cerrito and the Old Order Amish communi- 
ties were more culturally isolated than 
Wheatville and Cornville.* The former com- 
munities had fewer contacts, fewer relation- 
ships, and fewer areas of mutual under- 
standing with the extra-community world 
than had Wheatville and Cornville. In order 
to study the variables in a comparative 
framework, a theoretical continuum’ was 
developed for each variable in which ex- 
treme poles were delineated. Thus, when it 
is stated that Wheatville was characterized 
by less cultural isolation than El Cerrito, the 
concepts ‘‘more or less” derive their mean- 
ing from the established continuum. An- 
other way of stating this is that on the con- 
tinuum of cultural isolation Wheatville 
would fall nearer to the extreme pole in 
which no cultural isolation existed than El 
Cerrito and that El Cerrito would fall nearer 
the opposite pole than Wheatville. It is in 


6 Wheatville is used as the name for Sublette, 
Kan., and Cornville for Irwin, Iowa. 


7A paper in preparation will describe the con- 
tinuum in detail. 


this sense that El Cerrito is marked by a 
higher degree of cultural isolation than 
Wheatville. The uses of such concepts as 
“more” or “less” and “higher” and “lower” 
in the subsequent analysis are therefore 
rigorously restricted to the continuum de- 
veloped for each variable. 

It is now necessary to specify explicitly 
the hypotheses to be tested. They are that 
communities of a high degree of cultural 
isolation in contrast to communities of a 
lower degree of cultural isolation are char- 
acterized by: (1) a system of interaction in 
which contacts are more intimate and in 
which persons meet more frequently as full, 
in contrast to segmental, personalities; and 
a system of interaction in which secondary 
groups are less significant; (2) a family sys- 
tem in which the family is more dominant in 
the socialization process and in which there 
exists a higher degree of familism; (3) a re- 
ligious system in which religion is more im- 
portant in its effects on the ways of life and 
as an agency of social control; and (4) an 
educational system in which formal educa- 
tion is more limited and in which functions 
of the school are more restricted. 


Ill, THE ANALYSIS 


In the analysis of cultural isolation as the 
variable in the four communities, sharp dif- 
ferentiations were evident. El Cerrito and 
the Old Order Amish society are character- 
ized by a high degree of cultural isolation, 
whereas Wheatville and Cornville were 
marked by less. The evidence is as follows: 

1. El Cerrito and the Amish community 
had few intercommunity diffusion agencies; 
Wheatville and Cornville had many. Thus, 
whereas radios were prohibited to the 
Amish and only two were found in the El 
Cerrito community, in both Cornville and 
Wheatville nearly every family owned one. 
A few newspapers and periodicals existed in 
El Cerrito and the reading matter of the 
Amish was severely restricted. However, in 
both Cornville and Wheatville nearly every 
home received newspapers, magazines, and 
periodicals. Again, the movies were of slight 
importance to the El Cerritans and pro- 
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hibited to the Amish; but in Wheatville and 
Cornville they were one of the most popular 
forms of recreation. 

2. The inhabitants of El Cerrito and the 
Amish community, relative to the other 
communities, left the geographical con- 
fines of their communities infrequently. In 
Wheatville and Cornville, however, the 
range of geographical mobility was large, 
and no barriers were found to restrain com- 
munity members from passing the bounds 
of the local community. 

3. The cultures of both El Cerrito and the 
Amish community were unique and sepa- 
rate from the Great Society. Their norma- 
tive systems were fully meaningful only to 
members of the local community; tradition- 
alism and conservation characterized their 
mental outlook. Numerous cultural barriers 
sharply differentiated them from outsiders. 
However, the people of Wheatville and 
Cornville were not sharply differentiated 
from others. Their normative system meshed 
more nearly with that of the Great Society. 
They were progressive, with no desire to be 
separate and apart from the world. 


4. The members of the El Cerrito and the 
Amish communities did not identify them- 
selves with the Great Society. Their horizon 
of interests was provincial, with hardly any 
awareness of the outside world. However, in 
Wheatville and Cornville the local people 
were interested in state, national, and inter- 
national problems. 

Thus El Cerrito and the Amish commu- 
nity are characterized by a high, and Corn- 
ville and Wheatville by a lower, degree of 
cultural isolation. The basic question, then, 
is whether or not the hypothesized differ- 
ences between communities with varying 
degrees of cultural isolation are in evidence 
between the two groups of communities. 
To answer this question, it is, then, neces- 
sary to compare the Amish and E] Cerritan 
communities with Wheatville and Cornville. 
In order to support or nullify the hypothe- 
sis regarding the relationships between the 
variables, it is also necessary to determine 
whether the communities with a lower de- 
gree of cultural isolation possess the differ- 
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ential characteristics suggested by the hy- 
potheses. 

Compared to the El Cerritan and the 
Amish interactional systems, the system of 
interaction in Cornville and Wheatville was 
less intimate and one in which persons met 
less frequently as full, in contrast to seg- 
mental, personalities; and one in which sec- 
ondary groups were more significant. Thus, 
whereas in the Amish community and in El 
Cerrito nearly all interaction occurred in 
primary groups, in the other communities 
secondary, specialized associations were ac- 
tive. 

Then, too, in El Cerrito and the Amish 
community visiting proved to be the pri- 
mary source of contact. This personalized 
form of association did exist in Cornville and 
Wheatville, but to a considerably lesser de- 
gree. Whereas visiting was reported as the 
most important type of recreation, and im- 
personal and commercialized forms of recre- 
ation were of slight or no importance in the 
more culturally isolated communities, in 
Cornville and Wheatville these latter forms 
of amusement were exceedingly popular, 
and the amount of visiting among com- 
munity members was considerably less than 
in the other communities. In the less cul- 
turally isolated communities, too, it was 
found that the wide range of geographical 
mobility allowed for a more varied number 
of contacts and a greater selectivity in social 
participation. 


Further, in El Cerrito and the Amish 
communities persons engaged in interaction 
frequently as full personalities in contrast to 
segmental personalities. The church affilia- 
tions, the value system, the family relation- 
ships, the personal idiosyncracies, and other 
important factors regarding community in- 
habitants were common knowledge to all. 
In consequence, interaction occurred on a 
highly natural and personal level. In the less 
culturally isolated communities, however, 
such relationships were less frequent, and 
impersonal relationships were more in evi- 
dence. Various institutions and special-in- 
terest groups competed for the time and 
attention of segments of the local popula- 
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tion. The cluster of common bonds resulting 
from a singular and homogeneous religious 
and ethnic system with long historical prece- 
dence evident among the Amish and El Ce- 
rritans was not found in the other communi- 
ties. In the less culturally isolated communi- 
ties the basis of consensus was less emotional 
and sentimental and more utilitarian than 
in the other societies. Parents did not at- 
tempt to restrict children who desired to 
leave the community in Wheatville and 
Cornville; but in the more culturally iso- 
lated communities they did. In sum, the 
evidence does not necessitate the rejecting 
of the hypothesis relating cultural isolation 
and systems of interaction. 


In testing the hypotheses, it is further 
necessary to discern whether the communi- 
ties characterized by a high degree of cul- 
tural isolation possessed a family system in 
which the family was more dominant in the 
socialization process and in which there ex- 
isted a higher degree of familism. Analysis 
lends support to this proposition. The family 
yielded many more prerogatives to other 
agencies in Wheatville and Cornville than 
in the other communities. Formal age and 
sex groups were important in the less cul- 
turally isolated communities but nonexist- 
ent in the Amish and El Cerritan societies. 
In the latter communities the school per- 
formed fewer functions that were related to 
preparing the child to assume his roles in the 
local society. Whereas vocational instruc- 
tion was completely under the supervision of 
parents in El Cerrito and the Amish com- 
munity, in the other communities non- 
familial agencies assumed much more im- 
portant roles as advisory agencies for the 
young people. Recreation in Wheatville and 
Cornville was less family determined and 
was intimately related to activities of the 
school, special clubs, and commercialized 
agencies such as the movies. In these com- 
munities, then, the family was only one 
among a number of agencies of the socializa- 
tion process. In consequence, the data urge 
the conclusion that the family was less 
dominant in the socialization process in the 
less culturally isolated communities. 


When income was earned by children in 
Wheatville and Cornville, it did not revert 
to the family, as was the case in the other 
two communities; it remained in the posses- 
sion of the child and the exnenditure of such 
income was determined by the child, not by 
the parents. Again, in the socialization proc- 
ess the family did not attempt to mold the 
personality structure of the child into a 
rigid mold as was the case in the more cul- 
turally isolated communities. The welfare of 
the individual, too, was more important 
than family welfare in Wheatville and Corn- 
ville, in contrast to the other two communi- 
ties. Again, while mutual aid between par- 
ents and children was a reciprocal process 
among the Amish and the El Cerritans, the 
evidence indicated that parents did not ex- 
pect or receive a great deal of aid from their 
children in the other two communities. Fur- 
ther, there was little effort in the less cul- 
turally isolated communities to restrain 
children from leaving the family when the 
outside world offered greater opportunities. 
Although mutual aid and visiting did exist 
among family members in both Cornville 
and Wheatville, it was apparent that fa- 
milial co-operation and visiting were of less 
significance in these communities than in 
the others. Although a small amount of 
family recreation was in evidence in the less 
culturally isolated communities, it was the 
paramount form of recreation in the Amish 
community and was highly important in El 
Cerrito. The individual was more subser- 
vient to the family in the Amish and El Ce- 
rritan communities. It is apparent, then, that 
the family, as an entity in itself and as some- 
thing to be preserved, was recognized more 
fully in the more culturally isolated com- 
munities. 

In the Amish community, particularly, it 
was found that religious sanctions per- 
meated nearly all aspects of life. In El Ce- 
rrito, too, the permeation of the religious sys- 
tem into many aspects of life was evident. 
The sanctions of the Catholic church largely 
constituted the substructure for the individ- 
ual’s behavior. Holy days were important 
religious occasions and to work on such days 
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constituted a severe transgression of the 
mores. But in Wheatville and Cornville, al- 
though most people expressed belief in the 
literal interpretation of the Bible, it was 
found that these verbalisms did not in- 
variably control their behavior. Nearly ev- 
eryone went to church in the more culturally 
isolated communities, but only a minority 
of the population in Wheatville and Corn- 
ville regularly attended services. Promulga- 
tions of the various churches, in some in- 
stances, were in conflict with one another in 
Wheatville and Cornville, where denomina- 
tionalism flourished. In the less culturally 
isolated communities many of the churches 
were simply specialized associations which 
people in the community did or did not 
join, at will. In the other communities, how- 
ever, all members believed in and acted in 
accordance with the teachings of the church. 
The churches, then, in the Amish and El Ce- 
rrito communities were active agencies and 
highly influential in the determination of the 
ways of life; in Wheatville and Cornville the 
influence of the churches was more passive. 

As agencies of social control, too, the 
churches in Wheatville and Cornville were 
of much less significance than in the more 
culturally isolated communities. Violation 
of church prescriptions would result in 
“shunning” or excommunication in the 
Amish community, and the fear of God was 
an important factor in constraining deviant 
behavior in El Cerrito; but religion was of 
less influence in Wheatville and Cornville. 
The critical attitude toward the function- 
aries of the churches and their special 
“brands of religion” marked this secularized 
viewpoint. There existed no fear of being 
excommunicated from the church. Most 
people did not believe that God would pun- 
ish them for not attending church. The ad- 
monitions of the clergy were not taken 
seriously. Rather, in these less culturally 
isolated communities utilitarian and more 
hedonistic motivations served as the basis 
for behavior: Churches were believed to be 
stabilizing influences in the community, but 
they were not powerful agencies of social 
control. 


Finally, the data tend to support a rela- 
tionship between cultural isolation and the 
educational system. Thus, the minimum 
level of education in El Cerrito and the 
Amish community was much lower than in 
Wheatville and Cornville. The Amish pro- 
hibited children from attending high school, 
and in El Cerrito some of the children did 
not complete the eighth grade, while in the 
less culturally isolated communities the 
minimum level of education deemed essen- 
tial for children was not less than a high- 
school education, and many of the young 
people attended college. In the Amish and 
El Cerritan societies the functions of the 
school were limited largely to teaching ele- 
mentary skills. However, in Wheatville and 
Cornville the schools not only offered a more 
complete educational program but also 
sponsored diversified extra-curricular pro- 
grams. They attempted to encourage the 
children to develop their special capabilities 
and provided opportunities for the young 
people to increase their contacts with the 
extra-community world. The schools in 
Cornville and Wheatville served as integral, 
not incidental, parts of the social organiza- 
tion of the community. 


IV. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The evidence seems to lend some support 
to the general conclusion that communities 
characterized by a high degree of cultural 
isolation, in contrast to communities with a 
lower degree of cultural isolation, are 
marked by a more personalized and more 
primary system of interaction; a family sys- 
tem in which the family is more influential 
in the socialization process and in which 
there exists a higher degree of familism; a 
religious system in which religion is more 
important in its effects on the ways of life 
and as an agency of social control; and an 
educational system in which formal educa- 
tion is more limited and in which functions 
of the school are more restricted. 

The foregoing propositions, however, are 
not established as a result of this investiga- 
tion. The best that can be said is that some 
evidence in support of the above-enumer- 
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ated relationships between a set of variables 
has been presented. Certainly, many more 
studies are needed before it can be concluded 
that definite co-varying relationships exist 
between sets of interactional and institu- 
tional variables. 

The evidence might be questioned on 
many grounds. It is admitted that the tech- 
niques utilized in the research were crude; it 
is further admitted that the secondary na- 
ture of the material did not yield certain 
kinds of relevant data. The very splitting of 
the communities into two groups differenti- 
ated by cultural isolation could also be ques- 
tioned. For example, is it enough to compare 
the two communities marked by a higher 
degree of cultural isolation to those with a 
lower degree of cultural isolation? Is it not 
further incumbent on the investigator to 
compare Wheatville with Cornville and the 
Amish community with El Cerrito? To such 
questions all that can be said is that, on the 
continuum of cultural isolation, the Amish 
and El Cerritan communities would fall 
very close to each other and nearer the pole 
of extreme isolation and that Wheatville and 
Cornville would fall near each other and 
somewhere considerably below the other 
two communities. But how far below the 
former communities would Wheatville and 
Cornville be? Is Wheatville 40, 50, or 80 per 
cent less culturally isolated than El Cerrito?” 
Yet, despite these questionable aspects of 
the research, it is contended that the investi- 
gation does offer some evidence in support 
of the relationship of the variables. 

What is the exact nature of the relation- 
ships? Is cultural isolation “the cause” of 
the variations in the other four variables, or 
is one of the other factors responsible for it? 
This problem deserves further considera- 
tion. 

In the Amish community the thesis could 
be best defended that the religious variable 
is the ‘‘causative” factor. As a matter of re- 
ligious policy the Amish attempted to in- 
sulate themselves from the more secularized 
world about them. The highly personalized 
system of interaction was largely a result of 
the religious prohibition of Amish participa- 
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tion in “worldly” affairs. The functions and 
roles of family members, the dominance of 
the family in socialization, and the sub- 
servience of the individual to the family 
may best be explained in terms of religious 
beliefs. The educational system of the 
Amish, too, can be explained by their re- 
ligious beliefs. 

But in El Cerrito the church was not one 
that espoused a “peculiar” set of religious 
notions. The theological system of the 
Catholic church is adaptable to many types 
of cultures, as is seen by its powerful posi- 
tion in many large cities and peasant cul- 
tures. However, it should be noted that the 
influence of the Catholic church may vary 
tremendously, depending on the homogene- 
ity of the culture in which it is established 
and the number of religious beliefs it must 
compete with. It well may be that, in a par- 
ticular cultural setting, the church may be 
the most important single ‘‘causative” fac- 
tor in determining the nature of interaction- 
al and institutional systems. 

In Wheatville and Cornville, though, did 
the relatively insignificant position of the 
church determine the type of educational 
and familial systems? Or was it the low de- 
gree of cultural isolation or the manifold 
contacts with the extra-community world 
that were the determining factors? The 
answers are not possible from this analysis. 

However, it should be recognized that the 
determination of the reason why a commu- 
nity is marked by a particular type of cul- 
ture and the determination of the relation- 
ship between cultural variables are two dis- 
tinct, although interrelated, problems. This 
research has attempted to offer some evi- 
dence relative to the second question and 
has not concerned itself with the first one. 
It may be that Benedict’s approach,*® name- 
ly, that segments of culture can be under- 
stood only in terms of the emotional and in- 
tellectual substructure of a society, is the 
best attack on the first problem. 

In terms of developing a more systematic 
body of knowledge about human interaction 


®Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934). 
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and social environments, it is necessary to 
view the findings of this research in relation- 
ship to the conclusions of Redfield’s investi- 
gation. Redfield found that: 


The changes in culture that in Yucatan 
appear to “go along with” lessening isolation 
and homogeneity are seen to be chiefly three: 
disorganization of the culture, secularization, 
and individualization.® 


The conclusions of this study tend to sup- 
port these conclusions. Redfield views or- 
ganization as a concept descriptive of the 
degree to which cultures exhibit ‘an inter- 
relation of parts and inner consistency.”’”° 
He concluded, then, that communication 
and contact tend to increase the disorgani- 
zation of culture. If Redfield’s definition of 
organization is followed, then it can be said 
that in the present study those communities 
characterized by a lesser degree of cultural 
isolation were more disorganized than the 
other two communities. Thus, the various 
elements of culture tended to fit into a more 
homogeneous pattern in the isolated Amish 
community and El Cerrito than in Cornville 
and Wheatville. 

However, it should be noted that Red- 
field’s concepts of organization and dis- 
organization are subject to a severe limita- 
tion. They force the analysis into an or- 
ganization-disorganization framework and 
neglect the possibility that there may exist 
different levels of organization in cultures. 
Thus, whereas in Redfield’s scheme El Ce- 
rrito is characterized by a high degree of or- 
ganization and Wheatville would be marked 
by a greater degree of disorganization, it is 
further possible that the two communities 
may be merely organized on different levels 
or principles. Thus, the argument could be 
defended that whereas the basis of social 
organization in El Cerrito is an insistence by 
the community that all villagers must sub- 
scribe to the same set of norms, in Wheat- 
ville the basis of social organization is an 


* Redfield, op. cit., p. 3309. 
 Ibid., p. 133. 
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implicit agreement among community mem- 
bers to allow dissimilar values and norms to 
operate within the local web of relationships. 
It further should be noted that whereas 
Wheatville and Cornville could adapt to 
major changes in the extra-community world 
relatively simply and with slight probability 
of community disintegration, the other com- 
munities would probably have to reject such 
changes completely or face community dis- 
integration. 

In regard to the relationships between 
isolation and secularization and individuali- 
zation this research corroborates Redfield’s 
conclusion. The church was a much weaker 
institution and sacred sanctions were of less 
importance in the less isolated communities. 
Again, the communities characterized by a 
greater degree of isolation placed more em- 
phasis on the family and the community as 
collectivities and less emphasis on individual 
welfare than in the less isolated communi- 
ties. In brief, then, this research offers addi- 
tional evidence in support of the relation- 
ships of a number of variables in culture.” 

Finally, the conclusions of the investiga- 
tion suggest that further ana'ysis such as the 
one undertaken in this study may result in 
the eventual determination of a typo'ogy of 
rural communities or communities in gen- 
eral. If such a typology. of communities 
could be developed, it would mean that by 
determining whether a particular commu- 
nity had one or two characteristics, one 
might also state with some degree of prob- 
ability that other concomitant characteris- 
tics were present. It is obvious that, if such 
a schema could be developed, it would be of 
tremendous practical value to those engaged 
in promoting rural programs, as well as of 
large significance for the development of 
systematic sociological theory. 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE 


™ It should be noted, however, that the associa- 
tions found by Redfield in Yucatan were not found 
in the Indian communities of Guatemala studied 
by Tax (see Sol Tax, “Culture and Civilization 
in Guatemalan Societies,” Scientific Monthly, 
XLVIII [May, 1939], 467). 


ENVIRONMENTALISM VERSUS GEOGRAPHY 


ROBERT S. PLATT 


ABSTRACT 


Natural environment is important, though not in the simple way that environmentalism seems to indi- 
cate. The study of geography implies no prejudice in favor of natural environment as a causative factor. 
Geographers can no more afford to be chronically biased in favor of this set of features than other social 
scientists can afford to be biased in favor of a contrary set. Scholars all look at the same world, and their 


views should ultimately fit together. 


For a generation scholars have been 
warned against the dangers of environ- 
mentalism, and, in general, they have taken 
warning and veered away from the most 
obvious fallacies. The extreme claim of en- 
vironmentalism—that the natural environ- 
ment controls or determines human life—is 
recognized as false. 

But milder propositions of environmen- 
talism have not been convincingly disproved 
and still linger on, deeply rooted in ordinary 
thinking—such ideas as that the natural 
environment is to be looked upon as an 
active factor exerting simple and direct 
causal influence on human life. 

In this discussion the term “environ- 
mentalism”’ is used to refer exclusively to 
that approach to the study of human life 
which gives primary consideration to the 
natural environment as a causal factor, ad- 
vocates its importance, and looks particu- 
larly for evidence of its influence. The term 
is not used here to refer to recognition of the 
fact that natural environment has real sig- 
nificance and is subject to scientific study. 
Nor is it used here to refer to anything but 
natural environment—not to social or cul- 
tural environment, for instance, matters 
deserving different treatment in another 
context. 

The persistence of mild environmental- 
ism is easy to understand. The ideas are 
supported by impressions of common experi- 
ence regarding matters not so easily ac- 
counted for in any other way. The impor- 
tance of our natural environment is obvious. 
People have been, and still are, conscious of 
the significance to them in everyday life of 
the weather, the soil, minerals, mountains, 
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and plains. Travelers long ago observed, and 
still do, that differences from place to place 
in natural environment are associated with 
differences in the lives of people: that moun- 
taineers live differently from plainsmen, 
jungle savages differently from Arctic Eski- 
mos. Academic general principles based on 
such observations have gained credence in 
connection with the modern veneration for 
nature’s laws in physical science. 

Mild forms of environmentalism have 
gained and held support not only from cur- 
rent examples of appropriate relationships 
between natural environment and human 
life—of savages in the jungle, port cities on 
sheltered harbors, etc.—but also support 
from apparent implications of history—the 
rise of civilization in the Nile Valley, the de- 
velopment of sea power by Great Britain, 
the expansion of the United States across the 
North American continent in accordance 
with an apparent “manifest destiny.” 

These events and others throughout the 
course of history appear to be natural phe- 
nomena occurring in an environment made 
ready for their consummation. It seems nat- 
ural for the Battle of Waterloo to have been 
fought on the plains of Belgium and for 
Napoleon ‘, have been defeated. It seems 
natural for the United States to have ac- 
quired the Panama Canal Zone and to have 
dug the canal. 

So an environmental interpretation has 
been attached to history from epoch to 
epoch, as well as to human life from region to 
region. And this interpretation has not been 
completely exterminated by any objection 
which can be easily stated. 

Probably environmentalism has served a 
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good and useful purpose in the advance of 
knowledge toward practical understanding 
of life on the earth. But, similarly, ideas of 
the earth as a flat body or of racial differ- 
ences due to mental capacity have served a 
practical purpose in their time and now are 
superseded by other concepts more nearly 
in accord with the present range of known 
facts. 

In the study of races the general cor- 
respondence of a certain skin color with a 
certain grade of civilization may have been 
convenient for elementary classification; 
but, after it has been found that color and 
culture are not tied together biologically and 
are not correlated in detail, the old concept 
becomes a stumbling block to be removed. 

So it is with environmentalism, which ap- 
pears to have outlived its usefulness and to 
require extermination as an obstacle to 
better understanding. Natural environment, 
important though it is, does not have the 
simple correlation with human life that en- 
vironmentalism suggests. For further ad- 
vance, more valid lines of approach have 
become available to replace environmental- 
ism not only in extreme forms, already rec- 
ognized as false, but also in mild forms, 
which are, at best, misleading. 

It is misleading to advance the hypothesis 
of an active influence of natural environ- 
ment tending to shape human life in the 
natural and proper way and to look for coin- 
cidences between environment and life as 
evidence confirming this hypothesis. In- 
creasing evidence shows that the hypothesis 
of a simple and direct relationship is not 
thus confirmed, that there is no proper nat- 
ural way of shaping life but innumerable 
ways, not sorted out by nature but reduced 
by man’s choices past and present. People 
live differently in similar environments and 
differently at different times in the same en- 
vironment, without feeling any environ- 
mental pressure to lessen these differences. 

In equatorial regions savage life is nat- 
ural, but all the other forms of life there are 
natural also. There are not only jungle sav- 
ages living in many different ways but also 
in the same region many people who are not 
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savages and are under no inducement to be- 
come so. On the contrary, some of them are 
engaged in horticultural enterprises as high- 
ly developed as any in the world. In addi- 
tion, there are innumerable untried possibili- 
ties for other ways of living, some of which 
would require thousands of years for full 
realization through the development of 
plant or animal resources. In any given type 
of regional environment, people have alter- 
native ways of living, apparently many in 
some places and few in others. Probably 
everywhere the conceivable number of pos- 
sibilities is far greater than people can im- 
agine and far beyond the range of choice 
now open to them. 

Actually, people are limited by things 
other than natural environment, though set 
within the confines of that environment. 
Particularly are they limited by habits they 
have learned and facilities available to 
them, accumulated through an unbroken 
series of choices and rejections in the entire 
course of their history—in other words, by 
the cultural heritage of the group to which 
they belong, by their culture defined in the 
broadest sense. The choices made in the past 
which now limit people in their activities 
have been impelled not by natural environ- 
ment but by the play of history thereafter 
embodied in their culture. 

For example, in the Great Lakes region 
farmers have been limited agriculturally to 
a certain range of possibilities, mainly in- 
volving cereals and livestock. But if some of 
our ancestors at the dawn of civilization had 
not chosen to domesticate certain grasses as 
cereals and certain four-footed animals as 
livestock but, instead, had chosen to develop 
fungus growths or edible insects as a basis of 
productive culture, our mode of life might 
be now utterly different in ways which the 
natural environment might support as well 
as it does our present agriculture, or con- 
ceivably better. 

Likewise, in all history there are innu- 
merable possibilities within the same nat- 
ural environment. It was natural for Na- 
poleon to have been defeated at Waterloo; 
but another outcome would have been no 
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less in accord with nature. Napoleon might 
have won the battle, or there might have 
been no Battle of Waterloo, or no Napoleon, 
or no France, or no nations of the type which 
France represents. Similarly, the United 
States might not have dug the Panama 
Canal. Instead, in the same natural environ- 
ment, the French might have finished the 
canal, or the United States might have dug 
a Nicaraguan canal or no canal at all, or 
there might have been no United States at 
all. 

At the present moment in history we see 
a complex assortment of events which may 
lead to any one of numerous different possi- 
bilities in world order or disorder, depending 
on many circumstances other than natural 
environment, including individual decisions 
and inconspicuous incidents. But when the 
present period is observed from the perspec- 
tive of some future generation, the trend of 
events in our time will seem to have been 
natural if not inevitable, no matter what 
alternative courses of action now seem open 
to us in the same natural environment. 

So it is with every moment in history. 
Looking back, we can follow the single line 
of events succeeding one another in estab- 
lished order and always suitably related to 
the natural environment. But actually this 
line of events has followed a course pre- 
scribed by various circumstances and deci- 
sions within a wider range of untried possi- 
bilities, each and every one of the possibili- 
ties suitably related to the natural environ- 
ment. 

The same line of thought followed farther 
back into biological evolution preceding our 
history and cultural evolution reveals a spe- 
cific array of plant and animal forms, all 
suitably related to the natural environment, 
all conditioned but not caused by the nat- 
ural environment, apparently hardly begin- 
ning to exhaust the innumerable untried op- 
portunities for alternative forms of life pos- 
sible in the same environment. 

Many species of bacteria inhabit a me- 
dium such as warm milk, all confined by the 
limitations of their environment, each spe- 
cies having distinct characteristics and hab- 
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its dependent upon its specific ancestry and 
not on causal influence exerted by the me- 
dium. Slight changes in the medium (in tem- 
perature or composition) impose different 
limits within which each organism reacts in 
accordance with its own characteristics. 

In the biological sequence human beings 
appear as one species, confined by the limi- 
tations of its environment, by slightly dif- 
ferent limitations in different areas of that 
environment—a species having characteris- 
tics and habits dependent on ancestry and 
not on causal influence exerted by the nat- 
ural environment—and not apparently be- 
ginning to exhaust the possibilities for alter- 
native higher forms of life in the same 
environment. 


So our relation to the natural environ- 
ment is one of intricate and perpetual as- 
sociation historically, culturally, and biolog- 
ically. In addition, our very conception of 
the natural environment is molded by our 
history and culture. The distinctions which 
we make between different areas of the nat- 
ural environment are governed by our ideas 
of what differences in natural environment 
are significant for one or another sort of 
occupance with which we happen to be 
familiar. The very word “environment” im- 
plies conditions surrounding something spe- 
cific—conditions surrounding certain peo- 
ple, in one case, or certain bacteria, in 
another case. 

Therefore, the types of natural environ- 
ment in physical science are actually expres- 
sions of social science in their dependence 
upon cultural criteria. We may describe a 
region of rolling plains or of dry subtropical 
climate in physical terms of altitude and 
annual rainfall; but our distinctions are 
made through human experience and for hu- 
man occupance under known forms of cul- 
ture." We may calculate the population ca- 
pacity of the Amazon Basin or of Illinois; 
but apart from precise cultural specifica- 
tions our figures are meaningless: the poten- 


* Richard Hartshorne, The Nature of Geography 
(Lancaster, Pa., 1939), pp. 2909-305. 
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tial range on an absolute basis would be far 
beyond any possible calculation. 

Under the environmental concept of di- 
rect and simple relationship between natural 
environment and human life it is hard to 
avoid the idea that some things in life are 
related to the natural environment and 
some are not or that in the advance of civili- 
zation man is freeing himself from depend- 
ence on nature—by airplanes, synthetics, 
and atomics. 

But does the caterpillar free itself from 
nature when it adopts the wings of a butter- 
fly? Does the hunter free himself from na- 
ture when he undertakes the mining of 
uranium? Of course not. In each case new 
technology takes hold of other facets of na- 
ture. The technological chain linking life to 
natural environment may be lengthened and 
complicated but not cast loose from nature. 

In this world all life, all history, all cul- 
ture, have developed and now continue un- 
der the circumstances of the natural envi- 
ronment of the planet on which we live. The 
regions of the world provide a setting of pos- 
itive and negative potentialities so vast and 
intricate as to be totally unfathomable by 
us human beings except within the limited 
zone of our life and culture and in terms of 
our life and culture. 

The natural environment is not to be un- 
derstood as a causal factor but rather as an 
all-pervading and all-enveloping condition 
of human life. The history of the world with 
all its complexity and the culture of the 
world with all its constituent varieties be- 
long only in the environment of this world 
and its regions—even as living things, in- 
cluding man, are biologically conditioned in 
all their parts by their natural environment. 

To study the influence of natural environ- 
ment on human life is like studying the in- 
fluence of houses on housing or of farms on 
farming or of a tortoise shell on a tortoise. 

It is not only environmentalism that 
should be discarded as a misleading ap- 
proach to understanding but also the con- 
ventional concept of natural environment as 
a separate phenomenon clearly distinguished 
from cultural environment and from human 


beings themselves. Our natural environment 
can be understood by us only in terms of our 
life, history, and culture; and, conversely, 
our life, history, and culture can be under- 
stood fully only in our natural environment. 
Separate studies of natural environment 
may have analytical value, but only as ab- 
stractions made in full view of the indi- 
visible totality. 

Thus the rejection of environmentalism 
is based not on a simple denial of relation- 
ship between natural environment and hu- 
man life but on a complex denial of the im- 
plications and impressions that necessarily 
accompany the orthodox environmentalist 
approach. The rejection is of a particular 
line of thought, leading too often to faulty 
conclusions, and not of the meaningful rela- 
tions of environment and life, seen better 
from another angle. Human life and envi- 
ronment are intimately interwoven in every 
aspect of their being, biologically and cul- 
turally, from the beginning of life on earth. 
The more obvious manifestations of this all- 
embracing relationship appear deceptively 
to spring from a direct influence of the en- 
vironment and response of life. But actually 
these are not good evidences of direct and 
simple interaction but merely superficial 
symptoms of profound, complex, and in- 
direct interrelationship. Therefore, we can- 
not rightly concentrate attention on these 
superficialities and thus misinterpret their 
meaning but must use other lines of ap- 
proach, not through absolute principles of 
environmental influence, but through spa- 
tial correlations in a certain pattern of life. 


Where does all this leave geography? 
That subject of study would be in a sad 
plight if it were left clinging to the last 
remnants of environmentalism, almost but 
not quite discredited. 

This is approximately the position as- 
signed to geography by nongeographers in 
academic life, who look upon geography as 
concerned exclusively with the natural en- 
vironment in its direct and simple relation 
to life—in other words, as the appointed 
advocate of environmentalism. 
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Fortunately for geography, it does not 
occupy the position thus assigned to it. 
Modern geography is not to be described as 
the influence of natural environment on hu- 
man life, and neither was ancient geography. 
As a branch of knowledge, geography origi- 
nated in the normal interest of people in 
places different from their homeland. And 
today geography continues without a radical 
break from that original viewpoint.? 

A current definition of geography as “‘the 
science of space” does not disclose affiliation 
with the old viewpoint; but when the defini- 
tion is properly revised, an affiliation ap- 
pears. What space is studied in geography? 
Not mathematical space, including concepts 
of a fourth dimension; not microscopic space 
of bacteria in a drop of water; not universal 
space, including interstellar areas; not ab- 
solute space, of all conceivable aspects re- 
gardless of relevance. The space of geogra- 
phy is that of the earth’s surface, the home 
of man. 

Geography is “the study of areas with 
respect to their differences.” In this defini- 
tion what areas are implied? Unmistakably 
those of the earth’s surface. What differ- 
ences are to be included? Not microscopic, 
universal, or absolute differences; but those 
which distinguish homelands from other 
lands, those same differences that aroused 
the interest of early travelers to make the 
first geographical observations. 

The differences thus suggested are not 
merely those local contrasts with which 
people are familiar within their homeland— 
the contrasts between wheatfield and pas- 
ture, hill and valley, farm and village—but 
rather those more extensive differences be- 
tween familiar home scenes and a strange 
alien land, regional differences within which 
the small local contrasts occur as constitu- 
ent items. 


2 For definitions and history of geography see 
ibid., particularly pp. 35-101, 130-33, 237-39. For 
briefer, earlier generalizations see Isaiah Bowman, 
Geography in Relation to the Social Sciences (New 
York, 1934); and Carl O. Sauer, “Cultural Geogra- 
phy,” in Edward C. Hayes (ed.), Recent Develop- 
ments in the Social Sciences (Philadelphia, 1947), 
pp. 154-212. 


The validity of geography as a branch of 
knowledge stems from the existence of these 
larger patterns, beyond the ken of local in- 
habitants but glimpsed by travelers and 
subject to observation by special means and 
to classification, measurement, analysis, and 
comprehensive understanding. The larger 
patterns exist as an expression of large fea- 
tures of the earth’s surface: the features of 
continental structure expressed in major 
land forms, of oceanic air masses expressed 
in climatic regions, of plant and animal spe- 
cies in regions of biological dispersion, and 
of human cultures in regions of cultural dis- 
persion—an array of phenomena in dynamic 
association giving rise to a world pattern of 
such intricate complexity as still to challenge 
human understanding. 

Thus the theme of geography is not an 
inventory of local data but an interpretation 
of world features. The primary tool of ge- 
ography is the map, designed to accomplish 
the transition from local items to regional 
and world-wide distributions. The ultimate 
objective of geography is a comprehensive 
understanding of the localized associations 
of phenomena which distinguish the home- 
lands of the world. 


In the complex world pattern the char- 
acteristic marks by which homeland is dis- 
tinguished from foreign lands include both 
features of natural environment and fea- 
tures of human occupance. Geographic 
knowledge of the areal association of these 
phenomena necessarily includes understand- 
ing of relations between natural environ- 
ment and human life. But nothing in the 
preceding definitions and descriptions re- 
quires an exclusive geographic concern with 
the natural environment as against the 
works of man or a prejudice in favor of en- 
vironmental influence on human life. The 
only prejudice is in favor of sound under- 
standing of the complex pattern by what- 
ever mode of approach seems likely to at- 
tain it. 

What approach is now most promising to 
the problem of man and nature, to account 
for the coincidences between human life and 
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natural conditions? The easy first assump- 
tion that nature determines man has been 
thoroughly discredited. The opposite as- 
sumption, that man determines nature, is 
untenable. A more complex relationship 
must be assumed. 

The search for this relationship in a direct 
simple influence of nature on man has been 
found misleading. After all, man is the active 
member of the pair: men work to make 
themselves at home in a world apparently 
oblivious to their efforts; through the course 
of history the inhabitants of the earth have 
developed elaborate systems of occupance; 
people of the present generation proceed to 
organize or reorganize their occupance and 
to apply ideas from anywhere to lands new 
or old. It is no wonder that the tangled pat- 
tern of this process is imperfectly revealed 
in a search for nature’s influence. A more 
promising approach is now open through 
viewing the process in fuller perspective, as 
the active work of man in a setting of 
nature. 

Nothing is to be gained by shifting back 
to the environmental viewpoint occasionally 
in cases in which relationships seem unusual- 
ly simple, man’s choices few, and nature’s 
opportunities obvious. In all cases people 
take action in chosen ways, pushing on to 
exploit aspects of nature which seem most 
likely to satisfy their purposes and with- 
drawing from those which seem less likely. 
Even savage hunters apply an intricate and 
specific system of occupance to their envi- 
ronment, varying with different tribes 
under similar natural conditions. On the 
other hand, even urban tradesmen operate 
in constant relation to their environment 
near and far. 

The major truth of the complex pattern 
includes the minor truth of tangible rela- 
tions between environment and life. But the 
converse does not follow: recognition of 
tangible relations does not carry knowledge 
of the complex pattern. 

Therefore, no good purpose is served by 
classifying some cases as representative of 
environmental influence and others as repre- 
sentative of cultural influence. Signs point 


to the most promising approach in every 
case as beginning with man’s dynamic pat- 
tern of occupance in its total setting. Every 
established feature of occupance is viewed 
with the questions: What is it and Where is 
it? Under what circumstances has it come 
to occupy this site? How is it related in 
space to other phenomena? What are its 
credentials and functions with respect to its 
immediate area and its world-wide areal 
associations? 


Specialized branches of geography focus 
attention on certain phases of the pattern of 
occupance: economic geography on the pat- 
tern of economic organization in its specific 
areal setting; political geography on the pat- 
tern of political organization in its setting. 

At the same time this approach, begin- 
ning with the dynamic organization of oc- 
cupance, does not hinder study and interpre- 
tation of the natural environment in physi- 
cal geography but, on the contrary, pro- 
vides a framework which gives meaning to 
the study and brings the interpretation into 
focus. The geography of climate, soil, and 
other natural elements is to be understood 
far better in terms of explicit forms of hu- 
man occupance than in terms ostensibly 
physical, though actually involving uncon- 
sciously implicit forms of occupance. 

Orientation with respect to occupance 
does not imply that natural environment is 
less important and deserves less interest. 
On the contrary, the intention is to appreci- 
ate the natural environment more fully and 
to gain more accurate knowledge of it. With 
this orientation, physical geography may 
proceed into the findings of geology or biol- 
ogy as far as is required to understand the 
geographic pattern. 

Similarly, an approach beginning with 
the pattern or organization is appropriate in 
handling the conservation of natural re- 
sources, for procedure in terms of actual 
values present and prospective. 

The same approach, beginning with the 
pattern of organization, is suitable for ge- 
ographers in the planning field, for proce- 
dure on a level of understanding of occu- 
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pance patterns instead of in physical terms 
of uncertain relevance. This approach does 
not require primary consideration of existing 
local occupance but does require a conscious 
recognition of the general background of it 
as implied in the defined types of environ- 
ment and allows for local study in terms of 
any known patterns of culture. The Tennes- 
see Valley may be viewed not only with re- 
spect to established local occupance but also 
in terms of progressive settlement in Europe 
or old practices in China. 

In fact, a geographic study, pure or ap- 
plied, of any area, either occupied or unin- 
habited, may draw upon any or all known 
cultural patterns of the world for applica- 
tion there—provided only that such pat- 
terns are recognized as historic inventions of 
man and not viewed as absolute potentiali- 
ties or influences of nature. Indeed, the de- 
velopment of geography as a branch of 
knowledge depends on the application to a 
given area of concepts drawn from other 
areas beyond the ken of local inhabitants. 

In view of geography’s dominant concern 
with large patterns rather than with small 
details the method of microgeography, in 
recording local minutiae of occupance, may 
seem inappropriate. Nevertheless, micro- 
geography represents a necessity from 
which there is no escape in geographic ob- 
servation. In viewing the world the geogra- 
pher is limited in his direct vision to the 
same immediate landscape as that within 
the ken of the local inhabitant. Therefore, 
in field observation he can do no better than 
begin with local details, recognizing in the 
immediate landscape the essential sub- 
stance of the large pattern of occupance and 
of the natural setting. The geographic pat- 
tern is composed of people and their local 
activities and environment as seen by a hu- 
man observer. Microgeography looks for 
empirical field data in primary units of or- 
ganization as basic components of the 
pattern. 

The method of microgeography is not 
confined to field work but is basic also in 
other geographic research: generalized cen- 
sus data and commercial statistics are de- 
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veloped from detailed inquiry in individual 
cases. Likewise, on the physical side exten- 
sive geologic structure is revealed by rock 
outcrops, specifically observed; and general 
climatology is based on individual meteoro- 
logical observations and _ strengthened 
through more precise and detailed local 
data. Thus microgeography of some sort has 
an essential, though minor, place in geo- 
graphic work. 


This suggests a final question: Is geogra- 
phy itself essential as a branch of modern 
knowledge? The task of understanding hu- 
man life on the earth is not a geographic 
monopoly but is now shared by several 
newer branches of knowledge. The whole 
subject matter of geography is dealt with 
by other disciplines in one connection or 
another; the overlap is complete. 

Yet, in spite of this concentration of 
scholarly effort on one major task, the in- 
terpretation of life on the earth is far from 
complete, and none of the disciplines en- 
gaged in the task promises completion. 
There is no perfect and foolproof highway 
to full understanding of life on the earth. 
Each discipline approaches the problem in 
its own way and makes its own contribution. 
In these distinctive contributions there is 
very little overlap; and where overlap does 
occur, it provides a validation rather than a 
needless duplication of findings. 

In the realm of modern knowledge there 
are several lines of approach which seem 
valid at present and subject to checks and 
corrections for the future. These are not dis- 
connected and inconsistent crossroads 
among which we must choose one as the 
only right way; but all are concurrent and 
bearing toward the same ultimate objective. 
The findings of one become the useful prop- 
erty of all. 

One road (or group of roads) is that of the 
systematic social sciences—sociology, an- 
thropology, economics, political science, and 
psychology; another is that of history; and 
a third that of geography. All three ways 
are required in the advance toward full un- 
derstanding: the systematic way through 
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similar classes of phenomena, the historical 
way through association in time, and the 
geographical way through association in 
space. Each of the three ways reveals a 
meaningful aspect of life on the earth not 
otherwise discovered. 

If any one of the three is particularly in 
need of attention and particularly needed by 
the present generation, that one is geogra- 
phy, because its field of study is known least 
well and the aspects of life with which it is 
most competent to deal are now most in 
need of understanding. 

Those aspects include the regional pat- 
tern of the world, the local ingredients of 
human life in every homeland, and the com- 
ponent features and over-all form of world 
order. A large proportion of the problems 


3 Hartshorne, op. cit., pp. 134-44. 


with which people are struggling in local, na- 
tional, and world affairs are at least partly 
geographic. Generally, life comes to people 
filled with unassorted localized phenomena 
to be dealt with together and at once rather 
than with single categories systematically 
sorted or in a long sequence of time. Such 
phenomena in localized association are the 
subject matter of geographic inquiry, taken 
in their areal setting and in spatial relation 
to one another, including the fundamental 
relation of local details to world-wide con- 
nections and the useful relation of realism 
to idealism, of things as they are to things as 
they might be rearranged for better or for 
worse.‘ 
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4Robert S. Platt, “Problems of Our Time,” 
Annals of the Association of American Geographers, 
XXXVI (1046), 14. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY OF PSYCHOPATHY 


HARRISON G. GOUGH 


ABSTRACT 


The concept of psychopathy has had a long development in psychopathology. Earliest usage centered 
around such terms as “‘moral imbecility”; more recently, the designation “psychopathic personality” has 
been favored. There has been much argument about the validity of the concept “psychopathy” but relative 
agreement about the behavior which it specifies. This behavior may be called “‘asocial.”’ It is expedient to 
use a sociological approach in its analysis. The sociological theory of role-playing provides a synthesis of the 
known facts of psychopathy, in addition to suggesting deductive hypotheses which may be submitted to 


empirical test. 


It is becoming increasingly apparent in 
modern psychopathology that one of the 
most heuristic approaches to the study of be- 
havioral disorders is the consideration of 
social behavior. It is almost a truism that 
many psychiatric entities are to a large ex- 
tent dependent upon sociological manifesta- 
tions for their detection and definition. 
Thus, for example, schizophrenia may be re- 
ferred to as a disorder characterized, among 
other things, by inappropriate social be- 
havior, defection of interpersonal relation- 
ships, and meagerness of emotional response. 
Paranoia is a disorder in which situations 
are progressively misdefined, occasioning 
isolation from the social group and inability 
to communicate successfully with it.t 

In spite of the interesting possibilities of 
such an approach, there has been little in the 
way of formal sociological analysis of the 
various clinical syndromes.? There have 
been a number of studies of the ecology’ and 


*Norman Cameron, “The Paranoid Pseudo- 
Community,’”’ American Journal of Sociology, 
XLIX (1943), 32-38. 


2 Besides Cameron’s excellent paper, one should 
list: Robert E. L. Faris, “Reflections of Social Dis- 
organization in the Behavior of a Schizophrenic 
Patient,” American Journal of Sociology, L. (1944), 
134-41. Faris delineates the manner in which sub- 
group identifications are embodied in the psychotic 
fragmentation of the subject’s personality. Also, 
the paper by G. Devereaux, “A Sociological Theory 
of Schizophrenia,” Psychoanalytical Review, XXVI 
(1939), 315-42, should be mentioned. 

3 Robert E. L. Faris and H. Warren Dunham, 
Mental Disorders in Urban Areas (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939); Robert E. L. Faris, 
“Ecological Factors in Human Behavior,” in J. 


of the predisposing or background factors¢ of 
mental disease, but the actual conceptual- 
ization of these disorders in sociological 
terms has not received much attention. 

The present paper is an attempt to apply 
sociological concepts and the sociological 
point of view to the psychopathic personal- 
ity. In order to clarify the present usage of 
the concept, a brief survey of the develop- 
ment of the concept will be given. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPT 


Medical historians have generally traced 
the concept of psychopathy to Prichard.$ 
Prichard classified psychiatric disorders into 
two broad broups, moral and intellectual in- 
sanity. Moral insanity, or moral imbecility, 
referred to aberrations of the conative and 
emotional areas; cases were discussed under 


McV. Hunt (ed.), Personality and the Behavior 
Disorders (New York: Ronald Press, 1944), I, 736- 
57- 


4H. Warren Dunham, ‘The Social Personality 
of the Catatonic-Schizophrene,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLIX (1944), 508-18. 


5G. E. Partridge, “Current Conceptions of 
Psychopathic Personality,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLIX (1930), 53-99; D. K. Henderson, 
Psychopathic States (New York: W. W. Norton 
Co., 1939), p. 1: (as Henderson states, the term 
“psychopathic inferiority” was introduced by 
Koch in 1888 [p. 17]); S. Maughs, “A Concept to 
Psychopathy and Psychopathic Personality: Its 
Evolution and Historical Development,” Journal 
of Criminal Psychopathology, IL (1941), 329-56 and 
495-99. 

6 J. C. Prichard, A Treatise on Insanity (London: 
Gilbert & Piper, 1835), pp. 6-7. 
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this heading which may be taken as proto- 
types of the psychopath as known today.’ 

The dichotomy was vigorously disputed 
during the remainder of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with Isaac Ray probably its ablest 
American defender.’ The Guiteau trial in 
1881 brought the controversy into relief: the 
exoneration of President Garfield’s assassin 
was sought on the basis of ‘‘moral insanity.””® 
The contradictory testimony of eminent 
physicians and alienists led to a repudiation 
of the concept of moral imbecility. 

Various deficiencies in Prichard’s treat- 
ment were also discovered. Thus, Tredgold 
now contends that unrecognized cases of 
mania and early paresis were mistakenly in- 
cluded among the moral imbeciles.*® The 
concept became increasingly untenable, and 
its usage ended about 1900." At this time 
the designation “psychopathy” was taken 
up, and it continued in ascendency up to 
around 1924. The emphasis in this period 
was primarily on constitutional factors and 
genetic etiology. At the present time there 
has been a shift to a more dynamic interpre- 
tation, particularly as manifested in the 
psychoanalytic formulations.” 

Although the question of etiology is still 
a polemical one, there is fair agreement con- 


7D. K. Henderson and R. D. Gillespie, A Text- 
book of Psychiatry (6th ed.; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944), p. 382. 


§ Arthur E. Fink, Causes of Crime (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1938), p. 52. 


Ibid., pp. 69-73. 


10 A. F. Tredgold, A Textbook of Mental Deficiency 
(6th ed.; Baltimore: W. Wood, 1937), p. 333. 


™ Maughs, of. cit. 


2 There is still an influential body of opinion in 
psychiatry behind the genetic interpretation of 
psychopathy (see, e.g., S. B. Maughs, “A Concept 
of Psychopathy and Psychopathic Personality,” 
Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, IL [1942], 
494-516 and 664-714; and Paul W. Preu, “The 
Concept of Psychopathic Personality,” in J. McV. 
Hunt [ed.], Personality and the Behavior Disorders, 
p. 928). H. F. Darling (“Definition of Psychopathic 
Personality,” Journal of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases, CI [1945], 121-26) and G. E. Partridge (op. 
cit.) assign greater weight to environmental factors. 
An incisive developmental analysis is given by 
Lauretta Bender, “Psychopathic Behavior Dis- 
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cerning symptomatology. Preu’s definition 
is representative: 


The diagnostic labels psychopathic person- 
ality and constitutional psychopathic inferiority 
designate those individuals who have mani- 
fested considerable difficulty in social adjust- 
ment over a period of many years or through- 
out life, but who are not of defective intelli- 
gence nor suffering from structural disease of 
the brain or epilepsy, and whose difficulties in 
adjustment have not been manifested by the 
behavioral syndromes which are conventionally 
referred to as neuroses or psychoses.*3 


Other writers stress similar aspects in 
most cases. For example, Henry mentions 
defects of emotional control, inability to 
profit from experience, impulsiveness, and 
lack of foresight. White suggests an inade- 
quate superego development, which leaves 
the person unable to control the powerful in- 
stinctual drives or to modify infantile stand- 
ards of conduct.’ Diethelm emphasizes the 
lack of self-reliance and unsatisfactory ad- 


orders in Children,” in R. M. Lindner and R. V. 
Seliger (eds.), Handbook of Correctional Psychology 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1947), pp. 360- 
77: 


™3 Op. cit., p. 923. Preu is highly critical of the 
concept, feeling that its persistence in psychiatry is 
not purely a function of its intrinsic usefulness; 
rather, its retention may be attributed to, first, its 
constitutional implications which subtly reject 
modern environmentalistic trends; second, it is a 
convenient euphemism when a diagnosis of frank 
psychosis is inadvisable; and, third, it has a forensic 
utility in establishing a transition zone between 
wholly complete and incomplete legal responsibility 
(pp. 929-30). 

Others have also objected to the concept recently. 
J. E. W. Wallin, “Questions and Answers: Mental 
Deficiency, Psychopathy, and Delinquency,” Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXVI 
(1945), 116-20, states that psychopathy is not a 
definite nosological entity; and David Abrahamsen, 
Crime and the Human Mind (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944), p.- 110, Claims that the 
concept has tended to obscure personality analysis. 


4G. W. Henry, Essentials of Psychiatry (3d ed.; 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1938), p. 223. 


1s W. A. White, Outlines of Psychiatry (14th ed.; 
Washington, D.C.: Nervous and Mental Disease 
Publishing Co., 1935), p. 374. 
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justment to the group,’ whereas Caldwell 
indicates nomadism, inability to withstand 
tedium, and irresponsibility as character- 
istics of psychopathy.*? 

Karpman has objected to the use of psy- 
chopathy merely as a synonym for delin- 
quency."® He states that, when there is a 
true lack of ethical and moral principles in 


the personality, the term “anethopathy”’: 


should be used." In a later paper, Karpman 
distinguished between idiopathic (primary) 
and symptomatic psychopathy.”? In the for- 
mer there is a distinctive personality. con- 
figuration, but in the latter there is only 
fortuitous and sporadic antisocial behavior. 
Lindner feels that the crucial factor is an in- 
adequate resolution of the Oedipal situ- 
ation.” 

Cleckley has contributed one of the most 
searching accounts of this protean disorder.” 
Present legal and medical conceptions are 
both inadequate, Cleckley contends; the 
asocial, impulsive psychopath can escape 
legal retribution for his delinquent acts by 
pleading insanity and then, after the brief- 
est commitment, can secure release by es- 
tablishing psychiatric competence. Because 
of this state of affairs, treatment cannot be 


16 Diethelm, ‘“‘Basic Considerations of the Con- 
cept of Psychopathic Personality,” in R. M. 
Lindner and R. V. Seliger (eds.), Handbook of Cor- 
rectional Psychology, pp. 384-94. 


17 J. M. Caldwell, ‘““The Constitutional Psycho- 
pathic State,”’ Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, 
III (1941), 171-79. 

*8B. Karpman, The Individual Criminal (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Nervous and Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Co., 1935), pp. 182-83. 


19 “The Problem of the Psychopathies,” Psychiat- 
ric Quarterly, III (1929), 495-526. 


20 “Psychopathy in the Scheme of Human 
Typology,” Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 
CITI (1946), 276-87. 

a1 R. M. Lindner, ‘Psychopathic Personality and 
the Concept of Homeostasis,” Journal of Clinical 
Psychopathology, V1 (1945), 517-21; Rebel without a 
Cause (New York: Grune & Stratton, 1944). 

2H. Cleckley, The Mask of Sanity (St. Louis: 
Mosby, 1941); ““The Psychopath Viewed Practical- 
ly,” in R. M. Lindner and R. V. Seliger (eds.), 
Handbook of Correctional Psychology, pp. 395-412. 


imposed upon the psychopath as easily as it 
can on other mental incompetents. 

One of the reasons for this cultural lag is 
the convincing arguments the psychopath 
can make on behalf of his own sanity and in- 
tegration. The psychopath can verbalize all 
the moral and social rules, but he does not 
seem to understand them in the way that 
others do. This verbal fagade Cleckley has 
called the ‘‘mask of sanity.” The character- 
istic deterioration is called “semantic demen- 
tia.’’3 The personality in psychopathy is so 
completely involved that there are no signs 
of incongruity, of anxiety, or of self-doubt- 
ing such as can be found in the psychoneu- 
roses, in psychoses, and in criminality. Nor 
can factors such as mental defectiveness or 
cranial pathology be specified. It is almost as 
if the person were a robot of indescribable in- 
genuity, able to do everything a healthy 
personality could except to participate in a 
social group.”4 

When the various discussions of psy- 
chopathy are surveyed, a psychological com- 
mon denominator is found in a set of atti- 
tudes which characterizes the psychopaths 
as a group. Much of the opposition to the 
use of the concept refers to the purely symp- 
tomatic nature of its definition. However, if 
a set of attitudes can, in fact, be demonstrat- 
ed, then there would be some justification 
for using the diagnostic term “psychopathic 
personality” with these characteristics as 
defining properties. Such a concept would 
enable one to discriminate the adventitious 
offender against group demands, the intel- 
lectually inadequate, etc., from the true 
psychopathic personalities—persons pos- 
sessing a characteristic personality config- 
uration. 

We may, then, list some of these common 


Wendell Johnson (People in Quandaries 
[New York: Harper & Bros., 1946]), writing from 
the position of general semantics, concurs with 
Cleckley on this point. The psychopath, says 
Johnson, cannot abstract in the technical semantic 
sense; terms are only vaguely discriminated. His 
sincerity is an illusion, and his social sense only word- 
deep (ibid., pp. 321-25). 


4 Cleckley, The Mask of Sanity, p. 279. 
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attitudes: overevaluation of immediate 
goals as opposed to remote or deferred ones; 
unconcern over the rights and privileges of 
others when recognizing them would inter- 
fere with personal satisfaction in any way; 
impulsive behavior, or apparent incongruity 
between the strength of the stimulus and the 
magnitude of the behavioral response; in- 
ability to form deep or persistent attach- 
ments to other persons or to identify in in- 
terpersonal relationships; poor judgment 
and planning in attaining defined goals; ap- 
parent lack of anxiety and distress over so- 
cial maladjustment and unwillingness or in- 
ability to consider maladjustment qua mal- 
adjustment; a tendency to project blame 
onto others and to take no responsibility for 
failures; meaningless prevarication, often 
about trivial matters in situations where de- 
tection is inevitable; almost complete lack of 
dependability of and willingness to assume 
responsibility; and, finally, emotional pov- 
erty. 

None of these attitudes or characteristics, 
taken alone, would be crucial, but, when 
seen to converge on a particular person, they 
constitute strong evidence of psychopathy. 
Nor is any of these factors explicitly de- 
pendent upon illegal or asocial behavior; 
they may easily be inferred from such be- 
havior, however. Thus a person may be 
characterized by the above factors, that is, 
be psychopathic, and still not be institution- 
alized or guilty of illegal acts; but, on the 
other hand, the psychopaths would be ex- 
pected to contribute more than their share 
to the delinquent and criminal populations. 


THE PSYCHOPATH AS DEFICIENT IN ROLE- 
PLAYING ABILITIES 


That part of the personality which links 
an individual to the social community, often 
referred to as the “‘self,” is a product of so- 
cial interaction. Baldwin and Cooley were 
two of the early writers to call attention to 
this fact; they contended that self-concep- 
tions are in large part determined by the re- 
sponses of others.** Mead has given what is 
probably the most acceptable account of 
this process.** According to Mead, the rise 
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of the self depends upon the individual’s 
capacity to look upon himself as an object. 
Such self-conception is an assumption of the 
reaction of others. As Mead states: 


The self arises in conduct, when the indi- 
vidual becomes a social object in experience to 
himself. This takes place when the individual as- 
sumes the attitude or uses the gesture which 
another individual would use and responds to 
it himself or tends to so respond. . . . The child 
gradually becomes a social being in his own 
experience, and he acts toward himself in a 
manner analogous to that in which he acts 
towards others.?7 


The self thus has its origin in communica- 
tion and in taking the role of the other.”* 

In Mead’s terminology this role-taking 
gradually becomes integrated into a number 
of self-conceptions, each of which is called a 
“me,” each corresponding to the definition 
of the self by others. During this develop- 
mental period the child will often talk to 
himself as others talk to him.”9 In time a cer- 
tain communality and consistency in the 
patterns permit the evolvement of a concep- 
tion of the “generalized other,’’’° which rep- 
resents social reality as seen by the self. At 
this level the personality is able to observe 
abstract rules and standards, such as occur 
in formal games. 

No matter how thoroughly the societal 
standards and folkways have been intro- 
jected, there will always remain a degree of 
uncertainty in every expression of the self. 


4s James Mark Baldwin, Mental Development in 
the Child and in the Race (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1894); Charles Horton Cooley, Human Nature 
and the Social Order (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1922). 

* George H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934). 

27 George H. Mead, “‘A Behavioristic Account 
of the Significant Symbol,” Journal of Philosophy, 
XIX (1922), 160. 

48 See discussion in Ellsworth Faris, ‘““The Social 
Psychology of George Mead,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLIII (1937), 391-403. 

*° Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of 
Adjustment (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940), 
p. 169. 

3° Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, pp. 150-54. 
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This dynamic aspect or feature of the inter- 
active process, as Young has described it, is 
called the “I.” Hence it cannot be pre- 
dicted precisely how one will react before the 
action takes place; the ‘‘I’” constitutes the 
unpredictable, the unique, the novel ele- 
ment in thought-processes and in behavior. 

The importance of these concepts for so- 
cial interaction can easily be seen. Adapta- 
tion, co-operation, and even understanding 
are functions of the “‘me’s,”’ of the role-tak- 
ing experiences. Hence, self-criticism as ex- 
ercised through the “‘me’s” is really social 
criticism, and behavior modified by self- 
criticism is really behavior modified socially. 
As Lee states, “Without the attainment of 
a me there would be no basis for cooperative 
enterprise.’’s? 

Whether or not we wish to accept in full 
Mead’s theory and terminology, a clear case 
is presented for certain fundamental propo- 
sitions. First of all, the basis for individual 
sociality is social interaction,33 and this in- 
teraction is effective in so far as the individ- 
ual can look upon himself as an object or can 
assume various roles. This role-taking abil- 
ity provides a technique for self-under- 
standing and self-control. Learned prohibi- 
tions (and all social interdictions must be 
learned) may be observed by “telling one’s 
self” not to behave in a certain way. Or 
speech may be editorially “‘reviewed”’ as it 
is emitted, and the inadmissible deleted. 
Role-playing, or putting one’s self in an- 
other’s position, enables a person to predict 
the other’s behavior. Finally, role-playing 
ability makes one sensitive in advance to 
reactions of others; such prescience may 
then deter or modify the unexpressed ac- 
tion. 

Now if we take the set of attitudes previ- 


31 Op. cit., p. 175. 


32 Grace C. Lee, George Herbert Mead, Philosopher 
of the Social Individual (New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1945), p. 68. 


33 Cf. e.g., the way “thine” and “mine” proscrip- 
tions are learned by the middle-class child (W. A. 
Davis, and R. J. Havighurst, Father of the Man 
[Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947], pp. 171-72 
et passim). 
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ously described, it would seem desirable to 
synthesize them into one or more embracing 
concepts, just as they themselves emerged 
(were inferred) from discrete bits of be- 
havior. Role-playing is such a concept. Say- 
ing that the psychopathic personality is 
pathologically deficient in role-playing abil- 
ities permits the accommodation of the al- 
ready known facts about psychopathy and 
also the possibility of predictions in areas 
where present knowledge is scant. Such de- 
ductions could then be submitted to empiri- 
cal tests.34 Even without deductive extra- 
polation of this kind, the concept of the psy- 
chopath as one deficient in role-playing abil- 
ity would be useful to the extent that it re- 
solves and fuses the indeterminate number 
of descriptive statements, such as those pre- 
viously made, which could be given. 

For our purposes, then, deficiency in role- 
playing means the incapacity to look upon 
one’s self as an object (Mead) or to identify 
with another’s point of view. The psycho- 


34Qne such deduction would be that on the 
“Chapin Test of Social Insight” (F. Stuart Chapin, 
“Preliminary Standardization of a Social Insight 
Scale,” American Sociological Review, VII [1942], 
214-25) diagnosed psychopaths would secure lower 
scores than controls matched for intelligence and 
education. Another would be that an effective scale 
could be empirically developed to screen psycho- 
paths from normals by use of questions on the re- 
sponses of hypothetical individuals and groups 
in described situations. Such a scale would not need 
to include any ethical or moral decisions or judg- 
ments about what would be “right” and “wrong.” 
It would merely ask the subject to predict what 
such-and-such a person or group would do under 
such-and-such conditions. 

In using tests, however, one must be careful not 
to set up a self-contained system whose terms are at 
variance with those of the culture. Lundberg has 
clearly shown the futility of arguments about the 
“essential nature” of concepts such as neurosis or 
psychopathy, or about what a concept “really is” 
(George A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology 
{New York: Macmillan Co., 1939]). The difficulty 
in using some critical test score as a definition of 
psychopathy is not that it would be wrong, but 
that the institutionalization of the medical concept 
requires other users of the term to conform in order 
to avoid confusion. Actually, what most inventories 
are trying to do is to predict the diagnostic behavior 
of psychiatrists, and not to establish new meanings 
for the terms used. 
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path is unable to foresee the consequences 
of his own acts, especially their social im- 
plications, because he does not know how 
to judge his own behavior from another’s 
standpoint. What might be called social 
emotions, such as embarrassment,*5 discom- 
fiture, loyalty, contrition, and gregarious- 
ness (group identification), are not experi- 
enced by the psychopath.*° 

When confronted with disapproval, the 
psychopath often expresses surprise and re- 
sentment. He cannot understand the reasons 
for the observer’s objection or disapproba- 
tion. The psychopath cannot grant the jus- 
tice of punishment or deprivation, because 
this involves an evaluation of his behavior 
from the standpoint of the “generalized 
other,” or society. The psychopath will vio- 
late other’s wishes and desires because he 
does not conceive of his own actions as inimi- 
cal to their wants. He forms no deep attach- 
ments because he does not know how to 
identify himself with another or to share 
another’s viewpoint. He lacks control be- 
cause he cannot anticipate objections which 
others will make to his behavior. 

If the psychopath is considered to be 


3s Hathaway has cited an interesting case in this 
regard. A female psychopath was unable to reply 
to a question about “humiliating experiences,” 
because she did not understand what such experi- 
ences were. She knew what the word meant, but 
she was not able to tell whether she had ever had 
such an experience herself (Starke R. Hathaway, 
“The Personality Inventory as an Aid in the Diag- 
nosis of the Psychopathic Inferior,” Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 111 (1939), 112-17). 


36 Bender’s recent statement should be noted: 
“The primary defect [of psychopaths] is an inability 
to identify themselves in a relationship with other 
people, due to the fact that they experienced no 
continuous identification during the early infantile 
period from the first weeks through the period when 
language and social concepts, and psychosexual 
and personality development, were proceeding. 
Related to this lack of capacity to identify or to form 
an object-relationship is a lack of anxiety and an 
inability to feel guilt. It would thus appear that 
anxiety and guilt are not primarily instinctual 
qualities, but that they arise in reaction to threats 
to object relationships and identifications” (L. 
Bender, “Psychopathic Behavior Disorders in 
Children,” in R. M. Lindner and R. V. Seliger 
[eds.], Handbook of Correctional Psychology, p. 374). 
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lacking in role-playing skills, and socially 
maladjusted because of this, then therapy 
should address itself to role-playing. The 
work of Moreno, and of others, on psycho- 
drama has demonstrated one method of ac- 
complishing this.37 So far most of the work 
has been with neurotic persons, inhibited, 
fearful, and crippled by anxieties which in- 
terfere with a clear expression of their basic 
needs. For them the psychodrama provides 
an artificial spontaneity wherein unrestrict- 
ed new approaches may be tested. In the 
psychopath there is little need for training 
in spontaneity; what is needed is a situation 
which will give him practice in disinterested 
analysis of self, from the viewpoint of others- 
in-general.3* 

In younger psychopaths foster-home 
placement undoubtedly contributes some- 
what to role-playing ability. Rogers men- 
tions that in cases of behavior-problem chil- 
dren it is permissible to change from one 
foster-home to another.3? He points out that 
such children often adjust fairly well when 
first transferred but that after a delay the de- 
linquent behavior is again precipitated. It 
could be said that the child faces the new 
home with awakened interest and attention 
and that, as long as this attitude persists, 
practice in role-playing occurs—practice in 
foreseeing the effects of one’s acts on others. 
Later, as the novelty of the new home wears 
off, the disability in role-playing, no longer 
counterbalanced by deliberate effort, again 
permits the appearance of unacceptable be- 
havior. Assuming the validity of this admit- 


37See J. L. Moreno, Psychodrama (New York: 
Beacon House, 1946). 


38 Sociodrama would presumably fulfil this need 
if the psychopath carried the part of judge of his 
own behavior. There is a strong possibility that the 
psychopath’s shallowness of emotional response 
would preclude ego involvement and hence obstruct 
therapeutical progress; this is a technical problem, 
however, and is not a sufficient basis for the re- 
jection of sociodrama as a plausible method. For 
a brief discussion of ego involvement see Gordon 
Allport, “The Psychology of Participation,” 
Psychological Review, LIIT (1945), 117-32. 


39 Carl R. Rogers, The Clinical Treatment of the 
Problem Child (Cambridge, Mass.: Riverside Press, 
1939), Chap. iv. 
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tedly speculative analysis, the prediction 
would be that more transfers, up to some 
reasonable limit, of course, would yield rela- 
tively more improvement in behavior than 
continuance in a constant regime.‘° 

The entering wedge may be driven home 
by the severity of the institutional discipline 
in incarcerated cases. The risks taken here 
are obviously great; the outcome may be 
favorable, nevertheless, as indicated by 
Whitaker’s results.** According to the role- 
playing hypothesis, such discipline eventual- 
ly becomes so manifestly incongruous with 
the psychopath’s own definition of the situa- 
tion, and so detrimental to his personal pref- 
erences, that an immediate goal of escape or 
avoidance is set up whose attainment de- 
mands some consideration of the social re- 
percussions of his own behavior. 

Knight has found unretaliative permis- 
siveness and indulgence to be highly effica- 
cious in his treatment of irresponsible chron- 
ic alcoholics, a group including many psy- 
chopaths.? If resolutions are made and 
broken, the therapist refrains from any re- 
buke or revengeful behavior. In some ways 
this attitude of the therapist sets up an arti- 
ficial situation in which failures are not pun- 
ished, thus giving the subject opportunity 
to try out new roles without fear of requital. 
Lippitt has stressed the necessity of estab- 
lishing permissive “as if’’ situations where 
new social skills can be practiced without 
the fear that attends “‘playing for keeps.’’43 


4° That this is what actually does take place is 
indicated by S. D. Porteus, The Practice of Clinical 
Psychology (New York: American Book Co., 1941). 
He states: “Then when everything seems to have 
reached a maximum of satisfactory adjustment, the 
social worker should remove the case to another home’”’ 
(p. 264). Porteus recommends a rotation of place- 
ments for such cases. 

41C. A. Whitaker, ‘Ormsby Village: An Experi- 
ment with Forced Psychotherapy in the Rehabilita- 
tion of the Delinquent Adolescent,” Psychiatry, IX 
(1946), 239-50. 

42 Robert P. Knight, “The Psychodynamics of 
Chronic Alcoholism,’’ Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, LXXXVI (1937), 538-48. 


43 Ronald Lippitt, “Techniques for Research in 
Group Living,”’ Journal of Social Issues, II (1946), 
55-61. 
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Such practice in role-playing helps the sub- 
ject to evaluate socially what he had pre- 
viously done. 

It must be remembered that the psycho- 
path does not show intrapsychic conflict, or 
self-ambivalence, as does the neurotic, and 
does not ordinarily seek counseling or ther- 
apy. The narcissism and complete engulf- 
ment of the personality in psychopathy 
withdraws from the therapist a number of 
approaches open to him in treating neurotics 
and some types of psychotics. A neurosis, 
whatever may be its primary and secondary 
gains, is distinctly unpleasant (a compro- 
mise solution) in some respects, which may 
motivate the sufferer to seek treatment and 
welcome improvement. 

The self-consistency theory of Lecky may 
also be mentioned.*4 This theory postulates 
an evolving, evaluative self-conception as 
the nucleus of personality and states that 
integration is the result of unifying attitudes 
and beliefs (by selection and rejection) in 
the direction of self-consistency.* But the 
psychopath has no neurotic doubt and per- 
plexity to offer a convenient foothold for the 
therapist; neither does he show any atti- 
tudes or behavior inconsistent with a cher- 
ished self-conception, the failure to expel 
which causes him to seek aid. The psycho- 
path is not at odds with himself; he is at 
odds with the group because he is deficient 
in the capacity to evaluate objectively his 
own behavior against the group’s standards. 


SUMMARY 


The kind of person who seems insensitive 
to social demands, who refuses to or cannot 
co-operate, who is untrustworthy, impul- 
sive, and improvident, who shows poor judg- 
ment and shallow emotionality, and who 
seems unable to appreciate the reactions of 
others to his behavior has been discussed in 


44 Prescott Lecky, Self-consistency: A Theory of 
Personality (New York: Island Press, 1945). 


4sF. C. Thorne, “Directive Psychotherapy: II. 
The Theory of Self-consistency,”’ Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, I (1945), 155-62; “Directive Psycho- 
therapy: IX. Personality Integration and Self- 
regulation,” ibid., IT (1946), 371-83. 
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the psychiatric literature for over half a cen- 
tury. Various terms, such as “‘moral imbe- 
cility,” “constitutional inferiority,” “‘aneth- 
opathy,” “sociopathy,” and ‘“‘semantic de- 
mentia”’ have been applied to this class. The 
designation “psychopathy” is now the most 
widely accepted term. 


Because of the difficulty in clearly speci- 
fying the psychopathological implications of 
the concept and of the resultant confusion 
in its use, the category has often been used 
as a sort of psychiatric midden. Many repu- 
table clinicians have preferred to reject the 
concept altogether. Recently there has been 
a trend the other way. The concept has been 
restored, but with more precise demarkation 
and definition. 

There is still opposition to the concept, 
centered around the contention that psy- 
chopathy is just a synonym for delinquency, 
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or social maladjustment. It has been one of 
the purposes of this paper to show that the 
essential diagnostic element is not. social 
maladjustment, per se, or even a special 
kind of social maladjustment such as amor- 
ality; rather, it is a deficiency in role-playing 
ability which is peculiarly liable to manifes- 
tation in social relationships. 

Finally, the concept of role-playing seems 
to synthesize a wide range of diagnostic and 
therapeutical data; in this respect it is use- 
ful as a term which intends a set of verifiable 
facts. Hypotheses may also be deduced from 
the concept which may be submitted to em- 
pirical test. The concept itself is sociological 
and may be integrated with, and elucidated 
by, the extensive research that sociologists 
such as Mead, Cooley, and Kimball Young 
have already carried out along this line. 
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IDEOLOGIES AND THE STRUCTURE OF EASTERN EUROPEAN SOCIETY 


D. TOMASIC 


ABSTRACT 


Social structure, especially its intercultural, interpersonal, and power relationships, is closely related to 
the formation of ideologies. Ideologies in turn affect the stability of the structure from which they spring. 
In terms of these propositions the prediction of future alternatives of structural and ideological changes is 

ssible. In Eastern Europe the fundamental] clash of cultures and aspirations which in the past caused the 
ormation of imperial, peasant, and Partisan ideologies is still at work and is responsible for the instability 
of the Partisan states. Extreme governmentalization of these states is expected to provoke new ideologies, 


international complications, and structural changes. 


Recent events in the countries of eastern 
Europe, located as they are on a crossroad 
of world empires, are pointing to a funda- 
mental clash of ideologies. The various 
strata of the population are aligning them- 
selves as pro-Western or pro-Soviet, a cir- 
cumstance that may be of far-reaching con- 
sequences in the present and future trend of 
world events. It is the purpose of this article 
to examine the origin, the content, and the 
meaning of these ideologies and to appraise 
both their past and their possible future in- 
fluences on social and political relations in 
that part of the world. Special attention is 
paid to the effects of personality and cul- 
ture on the development of nationalist, peas- 
ant, and Partisan movements and the rela- 
tion of these movements to the political in- 
stability in that crucial zone where the two 
world wars started in the past and where, at 
present, the goals and aspirations of Soviet 
totalitarianism and Western liberalism over- 
lap and clash. 


FROM TRIBAL TO IMPERIAL IDEOLOGIES 


Soon after the plowmen of old Slavic 
origin had settled the plains and valleys of 
central and southeastern Europe, in the be- 
ginning of the Middle Ages, the first waves 
of Ural-Altaic herdsmen invaded the same 
area. These nomadic warriors looked to 
predatory activities, cunning, and political 
power as the chief means of self-aggrandize- 
ment and security. Self-aggrandizement, ad- 
miration for the powerful, and identification 
with the strong, as long as they held power, 
were the leading drives in this society. These 


marauding and power-seeking graziers easily 
imposed themselves on the agricultural folk 
in the valleys and plains, whose system of 
diffused power and loose defense could not 
match the striking effectiveness of the con- 
centrated power of tie invading warriors." 
However, their constant striving for power 
and practice of changing camps according 
to the fortunes of war made the rule of these 
invaders personal and unstable. It was only 
when the church Christianized the tribal 
chiefs and elevated them to the position of 
princes, kings, and emperors and gave their 
personal rule an ideological orientation that 
the power of the conquerors was stabilized. 

By the time these horse-breeding and 
sheep-raising nomads invaded central and 
southeastern Europe, Christianity had al- 
ready become closely connected with the po- 
litical power—either as its superior, as in the 
West, or as its loyal arm, as in the East. The 
church of Byzantium, by supporting the 
new rulers, became the most important in- 
strument in the perpetuation of their rule. 
The church of Rome, on the other hand, em- 
ployed the new rulers to further its own in- 
terests. Both the Eastern and the Western 
church worked unceasingly for the revival 
of these powers after their downfall. It was 
these expansionist drives and the interests of 
the clergy that gave rise to imperial ideolo- 
gies which were later adopted by the lay in- 
telligentsia. They still, today, represent a 


"Cf. T. Peisker, “The Asiatic Background,” 
Cambridge Medieval History, I (1924), 333-52; and 
D. Tomasic, “Personality Development of the 
Dinaris Warriors,” Psychiatry, VIII (1945), 449-93. 
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tremendously powerful force in mutual 
rivalries and conflicts in that part of the 
world, 

Soon after the conquerors and the church 
had established common seats of power, in- 
creasing numbers of soil cultivators, skilled 
in a variety of crafts in which they were 
trained in their self-sufficient communities, 
moved to these centers. The newcomers also 
brought with them the ideas of personal, 
economic, and political autonomy to which 
they were accustomed in their old villages. 
They stubbornly fought to retain these 
autonomies and often allied themselves with 
the dynasts in a common struggle to limit or 
crush the power of the nobility and the cler- 
gy. Taking advantage of their strategic posi- 
tion in the struggle between the feudal 
classes, they often won support for their 
autonomies from the dynasts, who granted 
them charters of freedom in the hope that if 
the burghers were strengthened, the nobili- 
ty and the clergy would be enfeebled. 

At the same time, however, increasing 
numbers of herdsmen were moving from the 
prairies and mountains into these urban 
centers, where they engaged in trade, mili- 
tary services, or police duties, the occupa- 
tions to which they were accustomed or con- 
ditioned in their pastoral communities. Be- 
ing mobile and self-seeking, these former 
predatory nomads looked for any oppor- 
tunity to increase their personal power. 
They entered into the services of the clergy 
and of the nobility as well as into that of the 
burghers. From their ranks the clergy and 
political leaders of the burghers were largely 
recruited. From these ranks, too, and from 
the impoverished nobility the first lay in- 
telligentsia developed in the course of the 
eighteenth century. 

As long as the dynasts, the feudal mag- 
nates, and the clergy controlled the state, 
the merchant class, the lay intelligentsia, 
and the craftsmen fought for the abolish- 
ment of feudal ties and the establishment of 
free national states ruled by governments 
of the people’s choice and responsible to the 
people. But when the feudal system was 
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abolished, by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, a new trend of events took place in 
eastern Europe. The lay intelligentsia—by 
their origin, traditions, upbringing, and as- 
pirations—looked toward personal gain and 
power, not toward community autonomies 
and equal rights of all citizens. They did em- 
ploy slogans of freedom and equality in their 
struggle against the feudal classes, but, once 
in power, they fused their own desire for per- 
sonal rule, cultural domination, political ex- 
pansion, and economic gain with the old 
ideas of dynastic and church aggrandize- 
ment. 

They developed an ideology of imperialis- 
tic nationalism which, in the name of the 
nation, justified the imperial demands for 
national power and expansion that were 
earlier claimed in the name of dynastic and 
church interests. This new situation called 
for large armies and a rising of the military, 
a trend of events that became characteristic 
of the countries of eastern Europe after the 
end of feudalism. 

Soon, however, the imperial dreams of 
the ascending military and intelligentsia 
clashed. The frontiers of the old empires, 
kingdoms, and principalities—which were 
different at different times in history—over- 
lapped, and each of the new states, domi- 
nated by the military and supported by the 
clergy and the lay intelligentsia, began to 
demand the re-establishment of its territory 
as defined at the time of its greatest gran- 
deur and size in past history, in complete dis- 
regard of the claims of others or the ethnic 
changes that had taken place in the mean- 
time. As a result, in the past as in the pres- 
ent, these states have allied themselves with 
opposing great powers and have engaged in 
frequent wars as a means of realization of 
their conflicting dreams, rationalized as a 
“historical right” or as a “moral right’’ be- 
cause they “saved the Western civilization” 
or because they represent a “‘new and su- 
perior order.”’ They claimed to be the “‘bul- 
wark against Pan-Slavism” or the “wall 
against Pan-Germanism’” and to have 
“‘won’’ the first and second world wars. Each 
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one considered itself ‘morally and intellec- 
tually superior” to the others and justified 
its imperial demands on that basis. 


The great powers always took advantage 
of these nationalistic rivalries. They sup- 
ported one local imperialism against the 
other, thus fostering their own imperial in- 
terests in eastern Europe. The Soviet Union, 
for instance, is at present encouraging local 
imperialisms within its own orbit as much 
as the Nazi and Fascist rulers did before 
World War II. Thus imperial dreams of the 
ruling military and intelligentsia still domi- 
nate strong Irredentas throughout eastern 
Europe, regardless of their present pro-Rus- 
sian or pro-Western orientation and align- 
ments. The aspirations of these strata favor 
warfare, treachery, large scale massacres 
and bestialities, extermination of whole 
populations, mass expulsions of some mi- 
norities, and forceful assimilation of others. 
They are responsible for a number of con- 
temporary political, economic, and emotion- 
al issues in this part of Europe. These same 
drives will again usher in bloody conflicts in 
the not too distant future unless a change in 
social structure takes place and other strata 
and ideologies achieve control. In the past 
it was within the ranks of the peasants and 
of the industrial proletariat that the first re- 
action against the ideologies and policies of 
this imperialistic nationalism developed. 


THE IDEOLOGY OF THE 
PEASANT MOVEMENT 


The fighting effectiveness of the peasants 
in the feudal days was insufficient to over- 
throw the rule of the feudalists. But, in the 
course of the nineteenth century, when the 
rising intelligentsia and bourgeoisie formu- 
lated the demands for the abolishment of 
feudal ties and privileges, the peasants 
joined the revolt of the urban classes by re- 
fusing to pay tithes to the church and trib- 
utes to the lay nobility. However, the formal 
abolition of the feudal system in eastern 
Europe by the end of the nineteenth century 
did not bring a noticeable improvement in 


the economic and social position of the rural 
strata. These people had neither sufficient 
prestige nor organization to take part in the 
affairs of the newly established civil states 
as to influence the policies of their countries, 
in spite of the fact that about go per cent of 
the population in those days was composed 
of cultivators and herdsmen. It was the mili- 
tary, the intelligentsia, and the urban 
classes that, together with the clergy and the 
remnants of the nobility, took over the con- 
trol of the defeudalized society. But, since 
these countries were overwhelmingly in- 
habited by peasants and not developed eco- 
nomically, the large armies, highly salaried 
bureaucracy, and highly paid learned pro- 
fessions were supported mainly by the peas- 
antry in the form of direct and indirect taxa- 
tion, tithes, fees, and similar burdens. The 
peasants also supplied the largest part of 
military contingents. 

Because of a high rate of illiteracy and be- 
cause of their ignorance of the conditions of 
the commercial and financial markets, the 
peasants were often victims of village mer- 
chants and usurers, and of small-town bank- 
ers, to whom they became heavily indebted 
and upon whom they became dependent not 
only economically but politically as well. 
Thus, in spite of universal suffrage, parlia- 
ments in these peasant countries were com- 
posed not of peasants but of lawyers, rem- 
nants of feudal nobility, priests, journalists, 
industrial monopolists, village merchants, 
and professional politicians, most of whom 
knew little about peasant life and peasant 
needs. The laws they passed primarily bene- 
fited the urban, not the rural, population— 
a policy which sharpened the existing con- 
trast between the two worlds in eastern 
Europe. On the one hand, there developed 
the few urban centers, which monopolized 
all social and political power and all benefits 
of modern civilization; boasted a high stand- 
ard of comfort, technology, and culture; and 
looked down on the peasants as rude and 
backward. On the other hand, there was the 
vast majority of the rural folk, whose level 
of living remained as low as that of the days 
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of feudalism, or even lower. These people 
retained their old customs and institutions, 
their old ways of thought and behavior, 
while the urbanites imitated the style of life 
of the Western urban world. The two strata 
wore different dress, had different manners, 
practiced different morals, and looked to- 
ward each other with suspicion. It was out 
of the contrast between these two worlds 
that drives, longings, and attitudes were de- 
veloped among the peasantry which ex- 
pressed themselves in the form of a critical 
attitude toward urban civilization, in the 
idealization of the peasant culture, and in 
the demand for the establishment of a 
“Peasant State.” 

Anton Radié, a peasant leader, for in- 
stance, comparing his own peasant society 
with the city, claimed that the latter was 
standardized in culture, mechanized and 
dehumanized, heartless and soulless. Radic 
believed that the main aspects of a culture, 
from the point of view of satisfactory living, 
were not material goods and services but 
“human relationships and art,” reflected in 
how people behave toward each other and 
in what the people hope, fear, believe, and 
think. This, he said, is the “‘culture of the 
heart and soul,” and it is by this aspect of 
culture that we must judge the greatness 
and worth of each cultural entity and of 
each nation. It is only through this medium 
that the multiplication of material goods, 
technical progress, and the accumulation of 
knowledge gain in importance for all man- 
kind. A new society based on the culture of 
the heart and soul will be achieved only if 
the peasants organize themselves into their 
own parties and break the political monopo- 
ly of the urban classes, so that the state will 
be governed “from below,” and not “from 
above.” When such “absolute and continu- 
ous people’s sovereignty” is accomplished, 
politics will be conducted “according to 
each individual’s free will and every man’s 
own free judgment.” No individual will be 
intrusted with a special authority, for “au- 
thority is good only when it consists of an 
ideal and when it is freely accepted.” Every 
individual will then realize that “none of us 


is so great that he can do everything, and 
none is so small that he can do nothing.’ 

So formulated, political and social ideolo- 
gy embodies the rationalizations and as- 
pirations of the sedentary plowmen in the 
valleys and plains, who seek security in 
production and mutual help, who resent the 
arbitrary and exploitative rule of the urban 
classes, crave peace and order, abhor mili- 
tarism and autocracy, and exalt both per- 
sonal responsibility and personal freedoms. 
The same ideology, however, could not have 
a strong appeal for the self-centered, aggres- 
sive mountain folk, who, seeking power, 
authority, and prestige, move into the cities 
as professional soldiers, innkeepers, and 
traders and readily identify themselves with 
the ruling strata and their demands. The 
herdsmen, therefore, not only were never as 
antagonistic toward the urban classes as the 
peasants of the plow, but they also. re- 
mained the main reservoir from which the 
urban classes were recruited. Though they, 
too, might show in their local communities 
a contemptuous attitude toward city folk, 
the herdsmen always kept close ties with the 
cities and looked toward urban occupations 
as the only way to improve their lot. Living 
below a subsistence level in the barren 
mountains and not being tied to the land, 
conditioned by their seminomadic economy 
to self-help and migration, they seek an im- 
provement in their position rather in indi- 
vidual actions and in opportunity wherever 
it is offered to them, than in an organized 
mass movement or co-operative endeavor, 
as the farming folk do. 

The peasants in the valleys, who are 
economically better off than the mountain- 
eers, feel more directly the exploitation and 


2 Anton Radié, Sabrana Djela, I-X VIII (Zagreb: 
Seljatka Sloga, 1936-39). Some of Radié’s followers 
proposed the abolishment of state as an institution 
of force that is imposed “from above” and the 
substitution of the “principle of function” for the 
“principle of power” as the basis for the organiza- 
tion of society; see Rudolf Herceg, Islaz is Svetske 
Krise (Pangea) (Zagreb: Seljatka Sloga, 1932); see 
also D. Tomasic, “The Ideology of the Croatian 
Peasant Movement and the Idea of World Peace,” 
World Peace (Zagreb: Seljatka Sloga, 1940), 36-39. 
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the corruption of the ruling classes but are 
also economically too tightly tied to their 
land, which needs many hands and constant 
care, to be able to move on and look for 
other opportunities as freely as the herders 
do. It was therefore the cultivators, whose 
mentality, tradition, and techniques of pro- 
duction called for co-operative and collec- 
tive action, that organized themselves into 
political parties whose professed aim was the 
overthrow of the rule of the urban minority 
and the establishment of a people’s republic, 
organized according to the views and aspira- 
tions of the peasantry. But even in the peas- 
ant villages the peasant ideology seems to 
appeal more to the middle peasant strata, 
that is, to peasants who are not rich enough 
to identify themselves with the urbanites 
and not so poor that they become dependent 
upon the government or the absentee own- 
ers. Thus the peasant movement was most 
successful in the peasant regions that were 
without sharp differences in peasant land- 
ownership, where the middle peasants rep- 
resent the overwhelming majority, such as 
in the plains of Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, 
and upper Croatia. However, when in these 
countries the peasant parties did gain elec- 
toral majorities, they were not given a 
chance to organize “Peasant States,” be- 
cause the ruling classes effected coups d’état, 
disbanded parties and proclaimed military 
dictatorships. This was the strategy of the 
pre-war autocratic regimes as well as of the 
new Communist-Partisan dominated gov- 
ernments of the present day. The recent 
death sentence of the Bulgarian peasant 
leader, Petkov; the incarceration of the 
Rumanian peasant leader, Maniu; the exile 
of the Hungarian peasant leader, Nagy, 
and the Croatian peasant leader, Maéek; 
and the disbanding of the peasant opposi- 
tion parties in these countries prove this as- 
sertion. 


THE PARTISAN MOVEMENT 


By the end of the nineteenth century, 
with the beginning of industrialization and 
the growth of the urban proletariat, socialist 
ideology among the working classes in east- 


ern Europe was already sponsored by some 
of the intelligentsia. It was, however, only 
after World War I that this ideology in its 
radical and revolutionary aspects—as cham- 
pioned by the Communist parties—played a 
significant role in the countries of central 
and southeastern Europe. At this time in 
many of these peasant countries industrial 
labor composed only about 10 per cent of 
the population or less, but the influence of 
the Communist parties was out of propor- 
tion to the relative numerical weakness of 
the working class. The power of these parties 
was rooted not in the strength of the pro- 
letariat but in national and international 
conflicts that marked the birth of new states 
in the region after the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and the rise of 
the Bolsheviks in Russia. 

It was in such circumstances that many 
former students who had never finished their 
studies and many lay intelligentsia and 
pseudo-intelligentsia who were unemployed 
—or who never achieved positions in accord 
with their ambitions—looked toward the 
complete destruction of the existing social 
order and the building of a new society in 
which they would secure for themselves per- 
manent positions of leadership. Totalitarian 
ideologies, both of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and of racial superiority, ap- 
pealed to them, and they frequently moved 
from one totalitarian camp into the other. 
Middle schools (high schools) and universi- 
ties from Poland to Greece became the most 
fertile grounds for both Fascist and Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

The disbanding of the political parties by 
the dictatorial regimes in this area favored 
the growth of communism. Not only was the 
missionary character of the peasant and 
other democratic ideologies—which relied 
on persuasion, deliberation, and voting 
strength—not adapted to an underground 
life but, in dictatorial and totalitarian re- 
gimes, which relied on force and violence, 
opposition ideologies which favored the 
same methods of struggle had greater ap- 
peal. This was especially true of the more 
restless elements of the population, such as 
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the urban and agricultural proletariat, the 
dissatisfied middle-class intelligentsia, stu- 
dents, the pseudo-intelligentsia, belligerent 
mountaineers, and nomadic sheep-raisers. 
Such was the situation when the countries 
of central and southeastern Europe found 
themselves occupied by the Nazi army. 
When Germany declared war on the So- 
viet Union in the summer of 1941, the Com- 
munist party’s underground cells and the 
pro-Soviet intelligentsia and semi-intelli- 
gentsia, who, from the time of the Soviet- 
Nazi pact of friendship, had been active in 
propagating nonresistance to the Nazis, 
took an increasingly active part in organiz- 
ing an underground and a guerrilla move- 
ment against the forces of occupation. The 
“war of imperialist powers” became the 
“war of liberation.”” The Communists joined 
forces with all dissatisfied elements, all anti- 
Nazis, but their main strength was in join- 
ing hands with the nationalist intelligentsia 
of the oppressed minorities or dissatisfied 
nationalities in a common struggle both 
against the forces of occupation and against 
the re-establishment of former dictatorial 
regimes. They promised to all peoples and 
to all persons national independence, pros- 
perity, security, prestige, influence, freedom, 
and peace. It was out of these national, eco- 
nomic, and emotional aspirations and prom- 
ises, combined with the Communist plans 
for future political control, that the Partisan 
movement and its ideology arose and spread. 
The pro-Communist intelligentsia and 
pseudo-intelligentsia, who took a leading 
part in organizing the Partisan political 
underground and the Partisan guerrillas, 
succeeded in retaining the Partisan move- 
ment under their control until the end of the 
war. Ambitious and power-seeking, these 
young people saw in the movement a means 
of achieving positions of leadership and high 
offices in the national states of the soviet 
type, which they were to build as soon as the 
enemy was defeated. These motives prompt- 
ed them to betray to the common enemy 
other guerrilla factions or the armies of the 
Western Allies if these were considered to be 
either serious contestants or a barrier in the 


coming struggle for political power after the 
war. 

Because of its military character the Par- 
tisan movement, like the other pro-Ally 
guerrillas, became especially prominent in 
mountainous areas, where it had a strong 
appeal to herdsmen whose warrior tradi- 
tions and belligerent mentality favored mili- 
tary activities. Realizing, however, the sig- 
nificance of the peasants in the countries in 
which they composed the majority of the 
population, the Partisans undertook to win 
them over. These attempts were reflected 
especially in the official Partisan declara- 
tions. In the Partisan Manifesto, issued in 
February, 1944, the “inviolability of private 
property” was emphasized and a solemn 
pledge was given against any “radical 
changes to be introduced in the social life 
and activities, with the exception of replac- 
ing the reactionary district administrations 
and gendarmes by elected people’s institu- 
tions of a truly democratic character.” The 
Manifesto also declared that the Partisans 
were fighting for “social and democratic 
rights” and were “opposed to every form of 
violence and lawlessness.” In these three 
points the Partisans appealed to some of the 
main yearnings, antagonisms, and aspira- 
tions of the peasantry—that is, the thirst for 
land, antibureaucratic and antimilitaristic 
sentiment, and the longing for peace and 
self-government. 

These and some other points in the Parti- 
san Manifesto were also aimed at the middle 
classes and the liberal intelligentsia of the 
dominant nationalities in eastern Europe 
and the West in order to weaken their op- 
position to the Communist-dominated Par- 
tisan movement. Thus the Manifesto de- 
clared itself in favor of the “full opportunity 
for initiative in industry and the economic 
field,” and for “independence and truly 
democratic rights and liberties of all 
peoples.’’4 

3 Partisan Manifesto, points 2, 3, and 4. The 
English text of this work was published by the 
United Committee of South Slavic Americans (New 


York: United Committee of South Slavic Ameri- 
cans, 1944). 


4 Jbid., points 1 and 2. 
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In the Slav countries the Partisan ideolo- 
gy contained a strong appeal to Pan- 
Slavism. Just as in the nineteenth century, 
when Pan-Slavism was used as a means of 
czarist Russian penetration into the Balkans 
and as a means of preventing Pan-German 
expansion into the same area, so, also, in the 
course of World War II, Pan-Slavism was 
officially indorsed by the Soviet leaders as a 
means of Soviet penetration into central and 
southeastern Europe. 


Since the Partisan movement was, from 
its very beginnings, controlled by the Com- 
munist intelligentsia and pseudo-intelli- 
gentsia, its ideology, already in the begin- 
ning of its formulation, contained a number 
of Communist symbols, demands, and as- 
pirations, and also a reflection of some of the 
Soviet practices. In the course of the war, 
the Communist salute, in the form of a fist, 
was adopted by the Partisans, as was a red 
star, which was superimposed over the na- 
tionalist flags and was worn on the guerrilla 
caps. In the Partisan war songs there was 
already an indication of the possible expan- 
sion of Soviet power. These songs, for in- 
stance, told about the “sun of liberty that 
shines from the Baltic to China” and “from 
the Ural Mountains to the Adriatic” and 
that will eventually encompass “the whole 
world.’’s 


Occasionally the Partisan war songs also 
referred to the slavery and sufferings of the 
working class, to its present chains, and to 
its bright future after the revolution, in the 
style of the earlier socialist and Communist 
mythology and doctrines, but these symbols 
of the earlier industrial proletariat did not 
appear as prominently as the others. Signifi- 
cantly enough, none of the earlier or recent 
socialist or Communist myths and claims 
figured in the Manifesto. This work, written 
by Communists and broadcast in the course 
of the war over a Partisan radio station 
located in the Soviet Union, was deliberate- 
ly intended to mislead all anti-Communist 


5 Nase Pjesme (Zagreb, 1945), reprinted as 
Partisanske Pjesme (Pittsburgh: Narodni Glasnik, 
1946), pp. 27-28. 


opposition in the West as to the future Com- 
munist plans. 


The same strategy of deceit and misrep- 
resentation was adopted by the Communists 
when drafting the constitutions in the coun- 
tries in which they seized power with the 
help of the Red army. The constitution of 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia, for instance, following closely the 
constitution of the Soviet Union, guaran- 
tees, as fundamental rights of all citizens, the 
right to work; the right to rest and leisure; 
the right to maintenance in old age and in 
sickness or incapacity; the right to educa- 
tion; equal rights of men and women and of 
all citizens, irrespective of their nationality 
or race; freedom of conscience, of speech, of 
the press, of assembly; inviolability of the 
person; sanctity of the home; privacy of cor- 
respondence; secret and universal vote; 
right of petition and of demonstration.® But 
these constitutional pledges and promises, 
offered as an appeasement to the demands 
and aspirations of the middle classes, the 
peasants, and the liberal intelligentsia, were 
in conflict with the power-seeking drive of 
the Communist and Partisan leadership and 
with the plans of the Soviet Union. The 
local Partisan leaders, therefore, resorted to 
a number of ideological and administrative 
devices and secured the backing of the Red 
army as a means to perpetuate the exclusive 
power for themselves. 

In Yugoslavia, for instance, the old slo- 
gan, “For God, the King, and the Country,” 
is replaced by the slogan, “For Tito and the 
Republic,” and in the officially guided prop- 
aganda Tito is represented as an omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, and all-loving “Father of 
his People.” In the personal letters of some 
of Tito’s followers which are reaching Amer- 
ica, the identification of Tito and God, the 
dependence of the people upon Tito, his 
love, wisdom, and leadership, are often 
stressed: ‘“‘We thank God and our comrade 
Tito that we remained alive’’; “we belong to 


® Constitution of the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia, Arts. 21-41; compare with Arts. 
118-40 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 
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Tito, Tito belongs to us.’’’? The deification 
of Tito is promulgated, and his image in the 
form of gigantic pictures and sculptures 
dominates all places of public gathering and 
ornaments the homes of his worshipers. 
Made secure by such ideological weapons, 
by powerful Soviet military support, and by 
economic dependency upon the Soviet 
Union, the Partisan leaders have proceeded 
to governmentalize trade, industry, and 
banking and to indoctrinate all cultural ac- 
tivities of the peoples they control. Unlike 
the warriors of feudal times, who left the 
urban strata a considerable degree of free- 
dom, the warriors of our days have proceed- 
ed to regiment completely these centers of 
culture and sources of ideologies. As a result, 
in a greater or lesser degree all Partisan 
countries from Poland to Yugoslavia tend 
to be organized in the style of military bar- 
racks and prisons. Parliamentary debates, 
public airing of grievances, free criticism of 
leading government functionaries, and any 
expression of public dissatisfaction are con- 
sidered to be subversive. ‘““We want action, 
not discussion,” is now the leading slogan. 
Strict discipline, struggle against the “in- 
ternal enemies,” fight for the “fulfilment 
and overfulfilment” of the economic plans, 
hatred of “capitalists and warmongers, in- 
ternational reactionaries and spies,” is em- 
phasized in the officially guided propaganda, 
especially among high-school and university 
students, the main reservoir from which the 
ruling Partisan classes are being recruited. 
If in thepast the structure of a society and 
its culture and power relationships deter- 
mined the formation and the content of 
ideologies, what kind of mentality and ideol- 
ogy can be expected to develop in the Parti- 
san society in which both the thought and 
the action of every person is being constant- 
ly drilled to the same rigid tune by an im- 
placable iron hand? Could it be that in such 
a prison and barracks society the reaction of 
the subdued classes will be manifested in a 
mass prison stupor?* Faced with utter de- 
pendence upon political bosses, haunted by 


1 Narodni Glasnik (Pittsburgh, 1946), March 1, 
March 26, February 20. 


constant fear of spying and denunciation 
and of loss of status and livelihood, lacking 
a varied and stimulating intellectual con- 
tact, denied all responsibility and initiative, 
craving freedom, hating restraint, but re- 
alizing at the same time the utter helpless- 
ness of the situation, how else can the intel- 
ligentsia, bureaucracy, and labor react but 
by a philosophy of opportunism, by an es- 
cape attitude of fatalism and “nonresistance 
to the evil,” or by a withdrawal from the 
world of reality and by projections into the 
world of fantasy or that of the dead? 

A lifeless state of mind, a mass paralysis 
of energies, or a mass religious mania may 
easily develop in such circumstances—a 
hypothesis which the news from behind the 
“Iron Curtain” tends to confirm. It tells of 
a dejected attitude of the masses, general 
sluggishness, lethargy, “war weariness,” 
dulness and indolence, and increasing ab- 
sences from work because of imaginary ill- 
ness, with the result of a lowering of efficien- 
cy and quality of production. But, there is 
also news about the frequent appearances of 
miracle-making Madonnas and signs of the 
displeasure of the supernatural, such as the 
appearance of unexplained flames over the 
graves of the victims of the new regimes. 

Of all subdued classes in this new social 
structure, it is only the rural strata that 
still have a chance to readjust themselves to 
the new situation and, at least partially, es- 
cape the fate of others. It is true that, in 
order to eliminate any future opposition on 
the part of the peasantry, the new Commu- 
nist-dominated regimes in eastern Europe 
are attempting to make the peasants eco- 
nomically and politically dependent upon 
the government in the same way that they 
succeeded in economically subduing the 


® See Victor Nelson, Prison Days and Nights (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1933), pp. 219-42. The 
term “prison-state” was used by H. D. Lasswell 
in “The Interrelations of World Organization and 
Society,” Yale Law Journal, LV (1946), 888-908. 

On the deadening and self-destructive effects of 
the totalitarian system upon human culture see 
Bronislaw Malinowski, “An Anthropological Analy- 
sis of War,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVI 
(1941), 543-49. 
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urban classes and the intelligentsia—that 
is, by a complete government control of 
economic and cultural production. However, 
because of the lack of sufficient arable land, 
there is an urgent need for a high degree of 
intensification of farm production, and this 
is incompatible with collectivization of agri- 
culture, which is better suited to an exten- 
sive system of soil cultivation. The peasant- 
ry of eastern Europe, therefore, may be able 
to resist collectivization and retain a certain 
degree of economic self-sufficiency, inde- 
pendence, and personal freedom, unless 
among the ruling classes the drive for self- 
perpetuation in power completely over- 
shadows the economic need for efficiency, 
quality, and output of production. 

Equally successful in resisting collectivi- 
zation will be the herdsmen, who by tradi- 
tion and personal traits are opposed to any 
prolonged regimentation and whose barren 
mountain regions and seminomadic pastoral 
economy are not suited to any degree of col- 
lectivization. These may be expected to join 
forces with any opposition that may eventu- 
ally develop within the ruling class itself, if 
and when the Soviet Union’s prestige and 
control weaken in that part of the world. In 
such a case it will again be the herdsmen 


who will be especially active in guerrilla ac- 
tivities and the peasants in nonco-operation. 
Such a trend of events will be exploited by 
the military in eastern Europe whose vari- 
ous factions always look for the first oppor- 
tunity to seize power from their opponents 
and who are always ready to ally themselves 
with foreign powers to achieve personal 
ends. 

The ruling strata, on the other hand, are 
already resorting to the old device of reviv- 
ing and stimulating the paralyzed energies 
of the masses and redirecting dissatisfac- 
tions and feuds within their own ranks by 
emphasizing the possibility of the external 
threats. They may even indulge in external 
aggressive adventures for the same purpose. 
The emphasis on military preparedness and 
extreme nationalism in these countries and 
the news of border tensions and guerrilla 
warfare in the area where the Eastern and 
Western spheres of interest clash indicate 
such a possibility. Incidentals like ‘Free 
Trieste” or a ‘Free Salonica,” therefore, can- 
not be lasting solutions for fundamental con- 
flicts which are rooted in the structure of a 
totalitarian world. 
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THE VALIDITY OF THE BURGESS METHOD OF PAROLE PREDICTION 


MICHAEL HAKEEM 


ABSTRACT 


While much work has been done on the problem of parole prediction, little has been done to validate the 
prediction tables in use. What studies have been made to test the validity of prediction tables show con- 
tradictory and inconclusive results. The follow-up study reported here shows a remarkable accuracy in 
prediction based on a method devised by Ernest W. Burgess. 


This is a report of a follow-up study of 
1,145 cases undertaken to determine the 
accuracy of the Burgess method of parole 
prediction. Research on the prediction of 
criminality has received a great deal of at- 
tention. 

There have been several methods of pre- 
diction devised, but all have the same ob- 
jective, which is the determination of an in- 
dividual’s chances of making a successful or 
an unsuccessful adjustment after release 
from a penal institution, while on probation, 
or under some other form of peno-correc- 
tional treatment, in terms of the experience 
with a large number of subjects with com- 
parable personal and social characteristics.” 
Prediction of criminality is based, then, on 
an actuarial approach. 

While considerable work has been done in 
connection with the development of devices 
designed to foretell criminality, and while 
numerous expositions in regard to the theo- 
retical problems involved have been avail- 
able, the following aspects of prediction 
have been largely neglected: (1) practical 

*See the following for general surveys of the 
literature on parole prediction and prediction of 
criminality in the postparole period: Robert M. 
Allen, “A Review of Parole Prediction Literature,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXII 
(January-February, 1942), 548-54; C. E. Gehlke, 
“Testing the Work of the Prison,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
CLVII (September, 1931), 121-30; William F. 
Lanne, “Parole Prediction as Science,” Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, XXVI (Septem- 
ber, 1935), 377-400; Elio D. Monachesi, “An Evalu- 
ation of Recent Major Efforts at Prediction,” 
American Sociological Review, VI (August, 1941), 
478-86; Jerome Michael and Mortimer J. Adler, 
Crime, Law and Social Science (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1933), pp. 193-210, 212-14. 


application and (2) validation. Only one 
state, Illinois, has systematically used parole 
prediction in penal institutions. There may 
be several reasons why very little use has 
been made of parole prediction devices, but 
one of the main reasons is that they have 
not been validated, or, at least, attempts at 
validation have not consistently revealed 
great predictive capacity. 

Researchers who have been interested in 
this problem in criminology have not been 
unaware of the fact that their instruments 
have not been validated. In fact, they have 
repeatedly stressed the importance of this 
next step in prediction work. In the initial 
presentation of his parole prediction tech- 
nique, Burgess made the following state- 
ment: “The table of expectancy rates of vi- 
olation and non-violation of parole is sub- 
mitted as illustrative of the possibilities of 
the method and not in any sense as in a form 
adapted for immediate use. Indeed, the 
method needs to be still further refined and 
then applied to from 3,000 to 5,000 cases 
. .. in order to obtain an adequate statisti- 
cal basis for the accurate working of satis- 
factory expectancy tables.”* The Gluecks, 
who have been the most productive workers 
in this field, have repeatedly pointed out the 
necessity for validation, and the claims 
which they have made for their own work 
have been marked by modest reservations. 
In their latest publication they make the 
following statement: “It should . . . be em- 


* Ernest W. Burgess, “Factors Determining Suc- 
cess or Failure on Parole,” in Andrew A. Bruce e¢ al., 
The Workings of the Indeterminate-Sentence Law and 
the Parole System in Illinois (Springfield, Ill., 1938), 
p. 248. 
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phasized that before these prediction tables 
can be used in the administration of criminal 
justice, they must be validated by employing 
them to forecast the behaviour of a similar 
group of offenders.”’ The Gluecks them- 
selves are engaged in the validation of a num- 
ber of prediction tables which they have 
constructed. Monachesi has pointed out 
that one of the reasons why predictive de- 
vices have not been utilized is the “apparent 
unwillingness of social scientists to test the 
predictive capacity of the instruments.”’s In 
another connection, Monachesi stated that 
“the testing of available prediction devices 
in actual day-to-day situations is perhaps 
the most neglected phase of prediction 
work.’ It has been pointed out in still an- 
other study that ‘“‘the best test to which a 
parole prediction table can be put is the test 
involved in the application of the table to a 
new group of cases, in actual practice (that 
is, a follow-up study).”? When Illinois made 
provision for the utilization of parole pre- 
diction techniques, it was stipulated that 
research should be undertaken in order to 
improve the predictive capacity of the in- 
struments to be used. In view of the repeat- 
ed emphasis on the need for, and importance 
of, studies to demonstrate the validity of 
prediction, and the actual use of parole pre- 
diction in one state, it is quite surprising 
that validation studies have not been made 
except in a very few instances. 


3 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, A fter-Conduct 
of Discharged Offenders (“English Studies in Crimi- 
nal Science,” Vol. V [London: Macmillan & Co., 
1945]), P- 70. 


4Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Criminal 
Careers in Retrospect (“Harvard Law School Studies 
in Criminology” [New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1943]), p. 218, n. 6; p. 291, n. rr. 


SElio D. Monachesi, “A Comparison of Pre- 
dicted with Actual Results of Probation,” 4 merican 
Sociological Review, X (February, 1945), 26. 


6“An Evaluation of Recent Major Efforts at 
Prediction,” op. cit., p. 486. 


7 Michael Hakeem, ‘‘Glueck Method of Parole 
Prediction Applied to 1,861 Cases of Burglars,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXVI 
(July-August, 1945), 97. 


THE BURGESS METHOD OF PAROLE 
PREDICTION 


Inasmuch as the present study is an at- 
tempt to test the validity of an application 
of the Burgess method of parole prediction, 
a description of that method will be pre- 
sented here.* Burgess studied the cases of 
three thousand subjects paroled from three 
Illinois penal institutions, one thousand 
from each institution. At the time the study 
was made all subjects had already been out 
of the institutions at least two and one-half 
years. The majority were released three to 
five years (and many from three to six years) 
before the study was made. The majority of 
the subjects were under parole supervision 
for at least one year after release from in- 
carceration. 

It appears that the hypothesis with which 
Burgess started is that differences in a num- 
ber of factors may exist between those who 
violated parole and those who did not ‘vio- 
late among the three thousand subjects 
whose cases were under study. By nonviola- 
tion is meant that ‘“‘the person has not been 
apprehended in the violation of any parole 
regulation or of any law.’’® Parole violations 
were divided into two types, namely, 
“minor” violations and “‘major’’ violations. 
A “minor” violation is the infraction of a 
parole rule other than the commission of a 
new crime. Leaving the state or county 
without permission, riding in an automobile 
without permission, and failure to submit 
the required monthly reports are illustra- 
tions of “minor” violations. “Major” viola- 
tion of parole is the commission of a crime. 
Following is a list of the factors which were 
used by Burgess: (1x) nature of offense; 
(2) number of associates in committing of- 
fense for which convicted; (3) nationality of 
the inmate’s father; (4) parental status, in- 
cluding broken home; (5) marital status of 
the inmate; (6) type of criminal, as first of- 
fender, occasional offender, habitual offend- 
er, professional criminal; (7) social type, as 
ne’er-do-well, gangster, hobo; (8) county 


® Burgess, op. cit., pp. 205-49. 
9 Ibid., p. 215. 
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from which committed; (9) size of commu- 
nity; (10) type of neighborhood; (11) resi- 
dent or transient in community when ar- 
rested; (12) statement of trial judge and 
prosecuting attorney with reference to rec- 
ommendation for or against leniency; 
(13) whether or not commitment was upon 
acceptance of lesser plea; (14) nature and 
length of sentence imposed; (15) months of 
sentence actuglly served before parole; 
(16) previous criminal record of the prison- 
er; (17) his previous work record; (18) his 
punishment record in the institution: 


TABLE 1* 


TYPE OF CRIMINAL IN RELATION TO 
PAROLE VIOLATION 


PERCENTAGE VIOLA 
TION RATE By IN 
STITUTIONS 
Tyre oF — 
| 
Fon Menard) Joliet 
tiac | 
All criminals. . 22.1 | 26.5 | 28.4 
First offender. 15.8 | 21.4 | 17.0 
Occasional offender..... .. 24.2 | 32.5 | 36.0 
Habitual offender ..| 39.1 | 51.4] 48.9 
Professional criminal.......| 52.4 |..... | 41.7 


* Ernest W. Burgess, ‘‘Factors Determining Success or 
Failure on Parole,’’ in A. B. Bruce ef al., The Workines of the 
Indeterminate-Sentence Law and the Parole System in Illinois 
(Springfield, Ill., 1928), p. 224, Table XI. 


(19) his age at time of parole; (20) his men- 
tal age according to psychiatric examina- 
tion; (21) his personality type according to 
psychiatric examination; and (22) psychi- 
atric prognosis."° 

Each of the twenty-two factors was di- 
vided into subclasses, and the proportion of 
parole violators falling in each subclass was 
computed. For purposes of illustration, one 
of the tables prepared by Burgess is pre- 
sented here as Table 1. 

It can be seen from an examination of 
this table that, of the subjects in the sample 
who were paroled from the Pontiac institu- 
tion, 22.1 per cent violated parole (major 
and minor violations combined). Of those 
who were classified as first offenders, how- 


10 Tbid., p. 221. 


ever, only 15.8 per cent had violated. On the 
other hand, 52.4 per cent of those who were 
classified as professional criminals and who 
had been released from the same institution 
were found to be violators. In short, it is 
clear that the subjects classified as first of- 
fenders violated parole far less frequently 
than the professional criminals. 


Using the average rate of parole violation 
for each institution as a base, if the individ- 
ual from a particular institution was classi- 
fied in a subclass in which the violation rate 
was above the average, the subject received 
no credit for the particular factor. Such sub- 
classes have come to be called “unfavor- 
able.” If the subject fell in a subclass in 
which the violation rate was less than that 
for the group-as a whole, he was credited 
with one point. Such factors have come to 
be called “favorable.”’ For example, accord- 
ing to Table 1, the average rate of parole vi- 
olation for the subjects released from the 
Pontiac institution was 22.1 per cent. Only 
15.1 per cent of those who were classified as 
first offenders violated parole, however. 
Since those who fell in the category desig- 
nated “first offender’’ had a lower rate of vi- 
olation than the group as a whole, each sub- 
ject who fell in this category was credited 
with one point for this factor (type of 
criminal). It can be seen that those who 
were in one of the other categories, ‘“‘occa- 
sional offender,” “habitual offender,” or 
“professional criminal,”’ had a higher rate of 
violation than the average, and the subjects 
who fell in any of these three categories were 
given no credit for this factor. Each subject 
was thus rated on all the factors, being given 
one point for each of those in which he fell in 
a subclass in which the rate of parole viola- 
tion was lower than the average and being 
given no credit for those in which he fell in 
a subclass in which the rate was higher than 
the average. A subject’s score was the total 
number of credits received. Since the indi- 
vidual was rated on twenty-one factors (one 
factor was apparently eliminated in the 
final computations), the highest score pos- 
sible was twenty-one; the lowest was zero. 
All the subjects in the sample were scored, 
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and all the scores yielded were arranged in 
class intervals. Then the proportion of cases 
in each class interval who were parole viola- 
tors was calculated. Table 2 shows the re- 
sults of these operations, and this is the ex- 
perience table which was derived for pre- 
dicting the “‘parole risk” of a prison inmate. 
This table applies only to the Joliet institu- 
tion. 

According to this table, then, if a sub- 
ject’s score is from 16 to 21, the chances that 
he will violate parole are 1.5 in 100, or, 
stated differently, the chances are 98.5 in 
100 that he will not violate parole. If a sub- 
ject’s score is from 2 to 4, the chances are 76 
in 100 that he will violate parole, or 24 in 
100 that he will not. 

Several criticisms of the Burgess study 
have been made. Vold has noted as short- 
comings the facts that (1) only official rec- 
ords were utilized; (2) the study was con- 
fined to conduct during the parole period 
only; (3) subclasses in some factors are sub- 
jective and overlapping; (4) no measure of 
reliability or consistency of data was uti- 
lized; and (5) in scoring, equal weight was 
assigned to all factors.% These criticisms 
were also made by the Gluecks.” The 
Glueck method of parole prediction presum- 
ably would have overcome these shortcom- 
ings, inasmuch as it used interviews and 
field investigations as well as official records 
in the collection of data, took into considera- 
tion conduct in the postparole period, used 
quite reliable data (no test of reliability was 
applied, however), and weighted each factor 
on the basis of the percentage of ‘‘total fail- 
ures” (violators according to the Glueck 
definition) occurring in the subclasses of the 
factor.'3 Nevertheless, Vold obtained a co- 
efficient of +.922 when he correlated the 
scores obtained from an application of the 


™ George B. Vold, Prediction Methods and Parole 
(Hanover, N.H.: Sociological Press, 1931), p. 16. 


12 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Five Hundred 
Criminal Careers (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1930), pp. 280-81, n. 2. 


"3 Ibid., chaps. xvi, xvii, and xviii. This gives a 
complete account of the Glueck method of parole 
prediction as it was originally presented. 


Glueck method with those obtained by an 
application of the Burgess method to the 
same cases." This means that, despite the 
differences which exist in the two methods, 
they both measure the same thing to about 
the same extent. Other criticisms which 
have been made need not be reviewed here. 
The important point is that a great deal of 
research needs to be done before all the de- 
fects and good points of any method can be 
revealed and the best method of prediction 
devised.'s Indeed, studies in validation can 


TABLE 2* 


EXPECTANCY RATE OF PAROLE VIOLATION 
AND NONVIOLATION 


se for No. No. of Men| Percentage | Percentage 
a in Each Violators Nonvio- 
Meade’ Group of Parole lators 
68 226 98.5 
140 2.2 97.8 
8.8 QI.2 
106 15.1 84.9 
110 22.7 77.3 
88 34.1 65.9 
287 43-9 56.1 
25 76.0 24.0 


* Burgess, *. cit., p. 248, Table XXVII. Burgess’ table 
shows division of subjects into ‘‘minor’’ and ‘‘major’’ violators. 
This division has been omitted here. 


make an important contribution to the solu- 
tion of these problems. 


FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 


It may be well to present here a brief ac- 
count of the few follow-up studies designed 
to determine the validity of prediction de- 
vices. Sanders examined two samples of 
male offenders who had been either paroled 
or conditionally released from federal penal 


4 See Vold, op. cit., pp. 104-6 for an excellent 
summary of this study. 


'sFor a further development of the Burgess 
method which contains some refinements in tech- 
nique and some variations in the factors used see 
Clark Tibbetts, “Success or Failure on Parole Can 
Be Predicted: A Study of 3,000 Youths Paroled 
from the Illinois State Reformatory,” Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, XXII (May, 1931), 
11-50. 
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institutions.’® One sample consisted of 5,912 
such men whose sentences terminated be- 
tween July 1, 1933, and June 30, 1934. The 
second sample consisted of 2,838 men whose 
sentences terminated between July 1, 1934, 
and December 30, 1934. Using the Burgess 
method of parole prediction, Sanders scored 
all those cases on the basis of several factors, 
some but not all of which had been used by 
Burgess. In regard to the first sample, after 
an analysis of a table which showed the re- 
lationship which existed between the num- 
ber of favorable and unfavorable factors and 


TABLE 3 


PREDICTION OF VIOLATION AND 
ACTUAL VIOLATION 


Percentage Percentage 

No. of Cases Prediction 
Prediction 4 

Scores Violations 

Score 
9 6 12 
10-19 13 18 
20-29 24 27 
eee 30-39 34 33 
40-49 45 40 
84...........] §0-59 55 42 
74 60 
over 


the outcome of the cases (success or failure), 
Sanders concludes: ‘‘The table shows a defi- 
nite association between the number of fa- 
vorable and unfavorable traits possessed by 
these individuals and their success or failure 
on parole or conditional realease.’”*” Indeed, 
the relationship was so close that it could 
have occurred by chance only three times in 
a million. When the second sample of cases 
was studied, however, different conclusions 
were drawn. Although some association 
existed between the number of favorable 
and unfavorable factors and outcome, it 
was found by statistical tests that this as- 
sociation could very well have been due to 
chance. Therefore, validity was not consist- 
ent in the two trials. In the first sample, 

6 Barkev S. Sanders, “Testing Parole Predic- 


tion,” Proceedings of the Sixty-fifth Annual Congress 
of the American Prison Association, 1935, pp. 222-33. 


17 [bid., p. 225. 
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validity was very high; in the second, it was 
very low. The results were contradictory, 
and no conclusive statement in regard to the 
validity of prediction can be made from that 
study. 

Vold undertook a follow-up study of 282 
men paroled from the Minnesota State 
Prison between July 1, 1927, and July 1, 
1929.'* These men were scored on the basis 
of prediction tables which had been estab- 
lished as a result of a study of the cases of 
542 men who were paroled from the same 
institution prior to July 1, 1927. After mak- 
ing corrections for changes in the average 
rate of violation for the institution as a 
whole, Vold concluded that “‘parole predic- 
tion seems to have worked within the limits 
of about a 2 per cent error.” 

Monachesi made a study to test the ac- 
curacy of the prediction of probation.’ Us- 
ing the cases of only 121 juvenile delin- 
quents, he predicted outcome on the basis 
of an experience table which he had derived 
in a previous research.” After enough time 
had elapsed to determine outcome, he com- 
pared the actual outcome of the probation- 
ers with what had been predicted. Mona- 
chesi concluded that “in spite of the fact 
that important and disturbing variations 
between predicted and actual conduct exist 
within the body of the prognostic table a 
reasonable amount of accuracy may be 
ascribed to it.’”* 

Another validation study is one made by 
Clark.” He used the cases of 491 men who 
had been paroled from the Illinois State 
Penitentiary and for whom prediction had 
been routinely calculated by the Burgess 
method. Table 3 presents the findings of 
this study. 


*8“T)o Parole Prediction Tables Work in Prac- 
tice?” Publications of the American Sociological 
Society, XXV (May, 1931), 136-38. 

*9“A Comparison of Predicted with Actual Re- 
sults of Probation,” op. cit., pp. 26-31. 


2° Prediction Factors in Probation (Hanover, 
N.H.: Sociological Press, 1932). 


31 “A Comparison of Predicted with Actual Re- 
sults of Probation,” op. cit., p. 30. 


* Robert E. Clark, “Analysis of Parole Predic- 
tion with 24-27 Factors” (MS). 
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“Percentage prediction scores” gives the 
parole prediction score in percentage terms. 
The percentage is an expression of the pro- 
portion in that group who can be expected 
to violate parole, according to the experi- 
ence table. “Average percentage prediction 
score” refers to the average proportion ex- 
pected to violate in each range of “percent- 
age prediction scores.” For example, for 
those who fall in the percentage prediction 
scores from zero to nine, a violation rate of 
6 per cent can be expected. “Percentage of 
actual violations”’ refers, of course, to the 
proportion who actually did violate parole. 
It is clear from this table that in the first 
few groups there was an underestimation of 
the proportion who would violate and that 
in the last few groups there was an over- 
estimation. In regard to these discrepancies 
between prediction and actual outcome, 
Clark says: “‘It may very easily mean that 
the Parole Board used our predictions to ad- 
vantage in paroling a greater proportion of 
cases on whom low prediction scores were 
made and used the greatest caution in 
paroling cases with high prediction scores.” 

While, strictly speaking, it is not a study 
in the prediction of parole or postparole out- 
come, an interesting study designed to test 
the validity of one of the prediction tables 
devised by the Gluecks has been published.?3 
The table which was tested was one which 
had been designed to predict the behavior of 
civilian delinquents (those who had a his- 
tory of delinquency during civilian life) 
while serving in the armed forces.74 It had 
been constructed on the basis of 131 offend- 
ers (out of the total number who were 
studied in Criminal Careers in Retrospect) 
who had been in military service. All but 19 
of these 131 subjects had been in the armed 
forces during World War I. The factors used 
as a basis for the prediction table were as fol- 
lows: education of parents, intelligence of 
offender, age at first delinquency, age began 


23 Alexander J. N. Schneider e# al., “Prediction 
of Behavior of Civilian Delinquents in the Armed 
Forces,” Mental Hygiene, XXVIII (July, 1944), 
456-75. 

*4Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Criminal 
Careers in Retrospect, p. 277, Table 50. 


work, and industrial skill. The sample used 
to test the predictive capacity of the table 
consisted of 200 World War II soldiers who 
had been delinquent prior to induction into 
the army and who were general prisoners 
confined at a rehabilitation center at the 
time the study was made. 

An answer to the following question was 
sought: Could the adjustment (in the armed 
forces) of these men have been predicted by 
an application of the device which the 
Gluecks had developed for that very pur- 
pose? In other words, on the basis of the 
Glueck method for predicting the adjust- 
ment to civilian delinquents in the armed 
forces, how accurately could this method 
have predicted, before induction, that the 
200 general prisoners under consideration 
would have gotten into trouble in the army? 
After an application of the Glueck tech- 
nique, it was concluded that “most conserv- 
atively, therefore, it can be stated that in at 
least 85 per cent of the 200 cases, recom- 
mendation for induction into the army 
might wisely have been denied on the basis 
of the Glueck prediction scores alone.””*5 In 
short, the Glueck method could have been 
used with a great degree of accuracy to pre- 
dict, before induction, that the subjects 
under consideration would get into trouble 
while in military service. 

Burgess studied 2,701 cases paroled from 
three branches of the Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary. He noted that the actual rates of 
parole violation for the first year after the 
men were paroled from the three branches 
were as follows: Stateville and Joliet, 11.7 
per cent; Menard, 19.0 per cent; and Pon- 
tiac, 15.1 per cent. The corresponding ex- 
pected violation rates (based on prediction 
table routinely used in Illinois) were as fol- 
lows: Stateville and Joliet, 28.4 per cent; 
Menard, 26.4 per cent; and Pontiac, 24.7 
per cent. The discrepancies between the ac- 
tual and expected rates of violation are at- 
tributed to the fact that in each of the in- 
stitutions a much higher proportion of the 


s Schneider e# al., op. cit., p. 469. 


a6 “Parole and the Indeterminate Sentence,” in 
State of Illinois, Twentieth Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, 1937, pp. 692-93. 
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better and a lower proportion of the poorer 
parole risks were selected for early parole. 

A sufficient number of follow-up studies 
has not been undertaken, and those under re- 
view show some contradictions and incon- 
sistencies which make inadvisable at the 
present time any definitive statement re- 
garding the validity of prediction. 


TIME ELEMENT IN DISPOSITION 
OF CASES 


As early as 1942 it became the practice in 
the jurisdiction from which the sample in 
this study is drawn to give certain subjects 
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parole elapsing before the parole violators 
actually did violate. It may be that those 
who were discharged for military service 
were on parole a relatively brief period of 
time and consequently did not have an op- 
portunity to demonstrate what their even- 
tual behavior—violation or nonviolation— 
would have been had they not been dis- 
charged under special dispensation. In this 
connection, therefore, it was found necessary 
to examine the length of time elapsing on 
parole before violation. If the length of time 
on parole before violation is determined for 
the vast proportion of violators, then it 


TABLE 4 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TYPE OF DISPOSITION AND NUMBER OF 
MONTHS ELAPSING BEFORE SUCH DISPOSITION 


Type or 


No. oF Montus Discharge for In- 
ELAPSING BEFORE Routine Discharge duction into Violation Total 
Disposition Armed Forces 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
O-Ir... 5 0.9 155 50.5 160 14.4 
12-23... ay 27 4.9 21 8.5 99 32.2 147 13.3 
54 9.7 119 48.4 40 13.0 213 19.2 
a ee 445 80.2 99 40.2 13 4.2 557 50.3 
48 and over... 24 4-3 7 31 2.8 
ee | 555 100.0 246 100.0 307 100.0 1,108 100.0 


who were making a satisfactory adjustment 
a discharge from parole to be inducted into 
military service. The cases used in the 
present study were those paroled either in 
1939 or in 1940. Since a subject must or- 
dinarily be on parole for at least three years 
before he can receive a discharge (unless his 
sentence expires earlier), it can be seen that 
a number of subjects were still on parole 
when this practice was put into effect. The 
problem is to determine how the length of 
time spent on parole by subjects discharged 
for military service compares, on the one 
hand, with the length of time spent on 
parole by all the nonviolators who had not 
been discharged for military service and, on 
the other hand, with the length of time on 


would be generally safe to assume that, in 
the main, those who were nonviolators for a 
comparable period of time (but were dis- 
charged for military service at the end of 
that time) would have continued to be non- 
violators until discharged in the routine 
manner. Being discharged in the routine 
manner means that the subject’s sentence 
has expired or that the subject has been a 
nonviolator of parole and has been dis- 
charged by the parole board. Table 4 shows 
the distribution of the different types of 
cases according to disposition and the length 
of time on parole before such disposition. 
An examination of this table shows that 
254 (82.7 per cent) of all the violators were 
on parole twenty-three months or less before 
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violating. During that same period of time 
only 21 (8.5 per cent) of the 246 subjects 
who were discharged to be inducted into the 
armed forces had been given such dis- 
charges. About 91.4 per cent of the subjects 
discharged in order to be inducted into the 
armed forces were given such a discharge 
only after 82.7 per cent of the parole viola- 
tors had actually violated. In other words, 
the 91.4 per cent of the subjects referred to 
here were nonviolators during the period 
under consideration. It was during this same 
period, however, that fully 82.7 per cent of 
the violators actually committed their viola- 
tions. In the period from twenty-four to 
thirty-five months since placement on 
parole, 13 per cent of the violators commit- 
ted their violations. During that same peri- 
od 48.4 per cent of those who were dis- 
charged from parole for induction into the 
armed forces were given such discharge. If 
we examine the table for the period from 
thirty-six months and over (combining the 
last two class intervals), it will be noted that 
only 4.2 per cent of the violators remained 
on parole that long before violating, whereas 
it was during that period of time that the 
discharge occurred in the cases of 43 per cent 
of those discharged for induction into the 
armed forces. It was during this same peri- 
od, furthermore, that 84.5 per cent of those 
who were routinely discharged (those non- 
violators who were not discharged for induc- 
tion into the armed forces) were so dis- 
charged. 

It is clear, then, that such an analysis of 
the data in Table 4 makes it generally safe 
to assume that the very vast proportion of 
those who were discharged in order to be in- 
ducted for military service would have con- 
tinued to be nonviolators had they been 
made to remain on parole until eligible for a 
routine discharge. In this study, then, the 
cases of those subjects who were discharged 
under the special dispensation will be in- 
cluded with the cases of those subjects who 
were routinely discharged. Both these 
groups are regarded here as the nonviolators 
of parole. 


MATERIALS AND SCOPE OF THE 
PRESENT STUDY 


The original sample for this study com- 
prises a total of 1,145 cases of male offenders 
who were paroled from one of the branches 
of a state prison system during a two-year 
period. This constitutes the total number of 
prisoners who were paroled from that 
branch during that time. For various rea- 
sons complete data were not available in re- 
gard to twenty-one of these cases, and they 
were excluded from the sample. In addition, 
eight cases were excluded because the sub- 
jects had been hospitalized for tuberculosis 
during the entire time they were on parole, 
and they all died in a hospital. Two cases of 
subjects who were paroled in order to be de- 
ported almost immediately upon their re- 
lease from incarceration were excluded. In 
addition to the foregoing, eight cases were 
excluded because the subjects had died while 
on parole. They were excluded because their 
death left the final outcome (in the event 
that they had not died)—violation or non- 
violation—indeterminate. The eight sub- 
jects had not violated parole during the time 
elapsing between release from incarceration 
and death, but in some of these cases death 
occurred after the subject had been on 
parole only two or three months. Therefore, 
these cases were excluded altogether rather 
than retained and treated as nonviolators, 
since in most cases the subject is required to 
be on parole for at least three years before 
he is regarded as a nonviolator. A few cases 
of subjects who were still on parole at the 
time of the study were included in the group 
of nonviolators because they had already 
been on parole and were nonviolators at 
least four years and eight months at the time 
designated in this study for the determina- 
tion of parole outcome. In all, then, 1,108 
cases are actually dealt with. 

The determination of parole outcome was 
made as of a certain day almost six years 
from the time the last subject in the sample 
was paroled. All subjects had been out of the 
institution at least fifty-six months as of that 
day. On the date the parole outcome was 
determined it was found that 801 (72.3 per 
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cent) of the subjects in the sample had been 
nonviolators and had received a discharge 
from parole; 307 (27.7 per cent) had been 
parole violators (according to Burgess’ defi- 
nition of major and minor parole violators 
given above). 

Each of the men in the sample had been 
scored by the Burgess method of parole pre- 
diction. They had been scored shortly prior 
to their parole, and the score of each case 
was made available to the parole board 
when it was considering the case. The pre- 
diction table which was used is not the one 
originally developed by Burgess. The table 


TABLE 5 


RELATION BETWEEN NUMBER OF FAVORABLE 
FACTORS AND PROPORTION VIOLAT- 


ING PAROLE 
He. of Total No. No. of Percentage of 
Favorable 
of Cases Violators Violators 
Factors 
5 and less. . 159 135 84.9 
759 568 74.8 
1,676 1,004 59-9 
ta—14...... 2,406 1,145 47.6 
2,517 780 31.0 
18-20 1,607 328 20.4 
2r and over. 605 41 6.8 
Total..... 9,729 4,001 41.1 


actually used was devised as a result of an 
extensive study of 9,729 offenders who were 
paroled within a state prison system which 
includes the same prison from which the 
sample for the present study was drawn. 
The 9,729 cases had been paroled over a pe- 
riod of several years (1925-35), and the es- 
tablishment of the prediction table was 
undertaken about four years after the ter- 
mination of this period. This table was the 
basis for the predictions which had been 
computed for the cases which are used in the 
present sample. The Burgess method of 
parole prediction was faithfully followed in 
the establishment of that prediction table, 
but there are some differences in the factors 
used. To the factors (listed above) used by 
Burgess had been added the following: 
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(1) extent of contact with relatives or friends 
through visits and correspondence while in- 
carcerated; (2) whether or not the subject 
had employment at the time he committed 
the offense resulting in conviction; (3) the 
job assignment held in the prison at the time 
of appearance for the parole hearing; (4) in- 
dulgence in drink; (5) presence or absence of 
history of venereal infection; (6) size of the 
community to which the subject plans to go 
after release from the institution; (7) the 
type of neighborhood to which he will go; 
and (8) the type of job (skilled, unskilled, 
etc.) which the subject will have upon his 
release.?7 From the factors used by Burgess 
the following had been excluded: (1) county 
from which the subject was committed; 
(2) statement of trial judge and prosecuting 
attorney with reference to recommendation 
for or against leniency; and (3) whether or 
not the commitment was upon the accept- 
ance of a lesser plea. The series of factors 
actually remaining after these additions to, 
and omissions from, the original list of fac- 
tors used by Burgess is the series actually 
used to establish the prediction table which 
yields the rates of expected violations to be 
used in this study. 


PREDICTED AND ACTUAL PAROLE 
OUTCOME 


It has been indicated that the predictions 
of parole outcome were secured from a spe- 
cial study of about ten thousand parolees. 
Table 5 is a reproduction of the prediction 
table which was derived from the study re- 
ferred to. In this table the score-class (num- 
ber of factors on which the subject was given 
one point of credit), the total number of 
cases (violators and nonviolators) in each 
score-class, the number of violators in each 
score-class, and the percentage of violators 
are given. Although in the original study by 
Burgess and also in the study of the 9,729 
cases violations were divided into “major” 
and “minor” and predictions calculated 
separately for each type of violation, such 
distinctions are not dealt with in the present 


27 Some of these factors had been included in 
another study (see Tibbitts, op cit.). 
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study. It would have been interesting to de- 
termine the accuracy of the prediction table 
when the distinction between “major” and 
“minor” violation is retained, but this could 
not be done because necessary information 
was not available. 

To illustrate the procedure in Table 5, it 
will be seen that in the score-class ‘‘g—-11” 
are placed all those cases in which the num- 
ber of favorable factors was from 9g to 11. 
The total number of cases in this category 
(violators and nonviolators) is 1,676. Of this 
number, 1,004 were parole violators. This 
constitutes 59.9 per cent of the total. On the 
basis of this table, then, it should be ex- 
pected that, of a new series of cases, 59.9 per 
cent of those scoring from 9 to 11 will violate 
parole. 

A comparison between expected and ac- 
tual rates of violation will next be made. The 
data which will enable such a comparison 
are presented in Table 6. In addition to the 
combined rates, the rates of violation are 
given separately for those cases paroled in 
1939 and for those paroled in 1940. As stated 
above, Sanders found that prediction for 
subjects who were released from incarcera- 


tion during a certain period was accurate ~ 


but that, when prediction was compared 
with actual outcome for another group of 
subjects released in a second period of time, 
prediction was very inaccurate. For that 
reason it was deemed advisable to divide the 
cases in the present study into two one-year 
periods and to compare the accuracy of the 
predictions in the two resulting groups. 

An examination of Table 6 will reveal the 
extent to which the prediction table has 
predicted accurately the outcome of the 
1,108 cases on which it has been tested. In 
regard to all cases combined, first are pre- 
sented the proportions expected to violate 
parole, then the actual number of violators, 
then the actual rate of parole violation fol- 
lowed in parentheses by the corrected rate, 
and, finally, the difference between the ex- 
pected and actual rate followed in paren- 
theses by the difference resulting from the 
corrected rate. The difference is presented 
as a negative or a positive quantity. A nega- 


TABLE 6 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NUMBER OF FAVORABLE FACTORS AND EXPECTED AND ACTUAL PROPORTION OF PAROLE VIOLATORS 
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tive quantity indicates that the actual rate 
of parole violation is less than the expected 
rate. A positive quantity indicates that the 
actual rate of parole violation is more than 
the expected. Such data are also presented 
separately for those subjects paroled in 1939 
and for those paroled in 1940. 

The corrections made (the figures in 
parentheses) were necessary because the 
total rate of violation (41.1 per cent) of the 
cases used to establish the prediction table 
is different from the total rate of violation 
(27.7 per cent for the combined groups, 27.1 
per cent for the group paroled in 1939, and 
28.4 per cent for the group paroled in 1940) 
of the cases used to test the prediction table. 
The total rates of violation had to be made 
comparable before the predictive capacity 
of the prediction table could be tested. The 
procedure followed may be illustrated by 
reference to a specific instance in Table 6. 
Of those cases having from 12 to 14 favor- 
able factors, 47.6 per cent were expected to 
violate parole. Actually, 29.2 per cent of the 
1,108 cases did violate. The difference be- 
tween the prediction and the actual outcome 
is 18.4 per cent. However, of all cases in the 
follow-up study, only 27.7 per cent violated 
as compared with 41.1 per cent of the total 
in the original prediction study. To make a 
valid comparison, therefore, these figures 
had to be adjusted. This was done by divid- 
ing 41.1 by 27.7 and multiplying the quo- 
tient by 29.2, the uncorrected percentage of 
violators. This gives a corrected figure of 


43.3 per cent and a corrected difference of 4.3 
per cent. In other words, in this particular 
instance, the actual outcome varied from the 
predicted outcome by 4.3 per cent. The same 
procedure, using the appropriate figures, 
was, of course, used for all instances in the 
table. 


An examination of all the figures in pa- 
rentheses in the columns designated “‘differ- 
ence” in Table 6 will readily demonstrate 
the remarkable accuracy of the predictions. 
In each of the small number of instances in 
which the prediction was rather inaccurate, 
there were relatively few cases involved. A 
comparison of the accuracy of the predic- 
tions for cases paroled in 1939 with that for 
cases paroled in 1940 shows no really sig- 
nificant differences. The predictions for the 
1939 cases are only slightly more accurate 
than the predictions for the 1940 cases. 

It can be concluded that the outcome of 
cases in the present follow-up study was re- 
markably close to the outcome that had 
been predicted on the basis of a previous 
study of comparable cases, and the predic- 
tion table has been validated in this in- 
stance. This does not mean that further 
work in the field of the prediction of crimi- 
nality is not needed. It is. The conclusions 
of the present study merely point to the 
fact that there are some encouraging possi- 
bilities for fruitful research on the prediction 
of criminality. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


WILLIAM ISAAC THOMAS, 1863-1947 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 


W. I. Thomas died at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, on December 5, 1947, in his eighty- 
fifth year. He was among the very first to 
receive a doctorate in sociology and so, 
though he was not one of the founders of our 
science, he was easily chief among the 
epigones. Men like Ward and Small had to 
fight for recognition and a place in the sun; 
Thomas could devote his energies to creative 
work instead of combat. 

And few have left more to show for their 
efforts. He wrote The Unadjusted Girl, a 
model study of an age-old social problem, 
scientific and objective, based, as was all his 
work, on verified facts, in contrast to the 
usual sentimental and reformist treatment. 
In The Child in America he gave us a defini- 
tive inventory of the agencies, organiza- 
tions, and institutions that are set up to 
guide and to correct our youth, a study 
based on firsthand investigation, admirable 
in its inclusiveness and objectively frank in 
revealing the need for more scientific pro- 
cedures—a need that still exists. His Primi- 
tive Behavior is a comprehensive study of 
preliterate life in those aspects whose com- 
parative differences are significant and fruit- 
ful to study, revealing much useful knowl- 
edge about human nature. Thomas did no 
field work but he laid under tribute a truly 
vast literature, requiring years of patient 
and expert work in the great libraries. 

He made numerous other contributions, 
but the magnum opus was, of course, The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America, cred- 
it for which he generously shared with 
Znaniecki. The work involved prodigious 
labor, its method was rigorous and exact, 
and its contributions to theory give it a 
place among the few outstanding products 
of American sociology now numbered among 
our classics. 

Of the many useful concepts—useful be- 
cause fruitful in further research—one 
thinks of “‘crisis,” “life-organization,”’ “‘defi- 


nition of the situation,”’ the “four wishes,” 
and several more. But his conception of “‘so- 
cial attitudes” not only has been indis- 
pensable to social psychologists but has been 
the occasion of some of the most significant 
developments in recent years in the study of 
human nature. Thomas did not coin the 
word “‘attitude”—indeed he scorned neolo- 
gisms—nor was he the first to speak of the 
“attitude” of a man; but to him belongs the 
credit of making the term a scientific tool. 
He had no mathematics, but the expert 
statisticians discovered that attitudes could 
be counted, then that they could be meas- 
ured, even that they could be deliberately 
changed into units, such as a regiment of 
soldiers, and that the change could, in turn, 
be proved and measured. At present, atti- 
tude research occupies the energies of some 
of our most gifted men. 


Thomas came into sociology from litera- 
ture and, throughout, displayed many of the 
qualities of the artist. He was a great favor- 
ite as a lecturer, was a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, and had a large circle of devoted 
friends. 

He loved to work with his hands, and his 
hobbies were something out of the ordinary. 
Dissatisfied with the finish of a dining table, 
he contrived a better furniture polish. Find- 
ing his golf ball inferior, he invented an im- 
proved one. He had a zest for life and was 
never bored. He had learned, no matter 
what he was doing, to have a good time 
doing it. 

It is good for American sociology that he 
was allowed to live out a full span of years. 
He has set a high mark and inspired many 
to emulation. To him were given the ten 
talents, and to these he faithfully added 
other ten. And, since the students, in the 
long run, sit in judgment on the teachers, we 
all say: Well done. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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PSYCHIATRIC EXPLANATIONS OF PUBLIC OPINION 


November 16, 1947 
To the Editor: 


When I was a youngster, we used to con- 
sider it a telling argument to say to an oppo- 
nent, “Aw, you’re crazy!” Recently a quite 
similar technique has turned up in the social 
sciences. We begin to discover psychopathic 
trends in movements with which we disagree. 
Naziism has been explained as a mass psychosis; 
anti-Semitism has been analyzed as a reaction 
of pathological personalities. It has even been 
suggested in all seriousness that the insecurity 
of Japanese adults is due in some measure to a 
particular type of toilet training in infancy, An 
article by Arthur K. Davis, “Some Sources of 
American Hostility to Russia,” in the Novem- 
ber Journal [LIII (1947), 174-83] also relies on 
this technique. Of course, the author does not 
state that all anti-Soviet Americans are crazy; 
but he does talk of “‘paranoid imputation of hos- 
tility to a rival foreign power,” and, if I have 
read him correctly, he implies that such mental 
mechanisms as projection and displacement of 
affect play quite a prominent role in American 
criticisms of Russia. 

Dr. Davis’ case is not entirely implausible; 
my demurrer is based solely on considerations 
of scientific method. The imputation of uncon- 
scious motives must be based on adequate evi- 
dence. Anyone who has ever worked in a guid- 
ance clinic knows how much painstaking work 
is necessary before the unconscious motivation 
of even a single individual can be identified with 
reasonable assurance. After weeks of study a 
team of experts will often fail to agree entirely 
in such cases. To uncover the unconscious mo- 
tivation of the entire American people with 
anything like scientific certainty would be a task 
of staggering difficulty. If a carefully stratified 
sample of a few thousand citizens could be 
studied at length by an expert corps of psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and sociologists, then at 
least some tentative generalizations could be 
stated. It would not be an easy task, however. 
Public opinion polls show a considerable margin 
of error when they study the mere overt atti- 


tudes of the American people. The difficulty 
would be multiplied enormously if one should 
attempt to discover the unconscious motivation 
underlying these attitudes, unsuspected as it is 
to the interviewees themselves. Yet Dr. Davis 
attacks this extraordinarily difficult problem 
without any direct empirical evidence. 

Dr. Davis states correctly that sociologists, 
“‘unlike natural scientists, still have the prob- 
lem of selling themselves to the public.”” Perhaps 
we shall begin to sell ourselves when we cease 
armchair theorizing on the basis of uncontrolled 
random observation and begin to worry a bit 
more about sample designs, standard errors, ob- 
jectivity, and control. To suggest a hypothesis, 
even when it is a plausible one, is no great con- 
tribution to science. The American public is 
going to be impressed only in so far as we pre- 
sent generalizations rigorously justified by hard 
facts. Science itself demands that. 


(REv.) Paut HANLY FuRFEY 


Catholic University of America 


REJOINDER 


November 24, 1947 
To the Editor: 


Professor Furfey has correctly interpreted 
me as saying that such mechanisms as projec- 
tion and displacement may play an important 
role in American criticism of Russia. I stand by 
that statement. These concepts are part of a 
much broader systematic theory of widely ac- 
cepted validity. If Professor Furfey wishes to 
deny categorically the considerable work done 
thus far in institutional theory and analytical 
psychology, that is his privilege. But the prog- 
ress of science has invariably come from the 
gradual refinement of existing theoretical sche- 
mas, not from their flippant and wholesale dis- 
missal (see his first paragraph). Let Professor 
Furfey face this issue directly and declare him- 
self. 
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His criticism emphasizes empirical evidence 
exclusively, the value of which I am the last to 
deny. But to equate science with “fact-finding” 
is a naive misconception of scientific method. 
Science is a system of logically interrelated ab- 
stract propositions having empirical referents— 
a system from which tentative deductions and 
predictions may be made. This was my method. 
A not inconsiderable body of systematic ab- 
stractions bearing on social and personality 
structure now exists. In my paper I clearly cited 
some of this work as my point of departure. My 
application of these general propositions to the 
problem of American hostility toward Russia is 
very far from “random observation.” It is ob- 
servation in terms of an integrated conceptual 
scheme which has proved fruitful in other 
studies (also cited). One may question my use 
of the scheme or the general status of the 
scheme itself, or both. I should welcome a dis- 
cussion on that level. Yet Professor Furfey 
never even mentions these central issues. 

His criticism completely ignores two cate- 
gories—institutional ethnocentrism and institu- 
tional rivalry—of the three under which I dis- 


cussed some aspects of American} hostility 
toward Russia. Those two are essential to my 
thesis, since they link it to the more general 
system of theory indicated above. Taking a part 
for the whole is an obvious and superficial logi- 
cal fallacy, appropriate in propaganda but out 
of place in a commentary on scientific method. 

Professor Furfey’s criticism overlooks the 
limitations which I carefully and repeatedly set 
to my discussion. His statement that plausible 
hypotheses are no great contribution to science 
suggests a distressing unawareness of the his- 
tory of science. His proposed design for experi- 
mental evidence on Soviet-American hostility is 
highly debatable. ‘‘Solely on considerations of 
scientific method” his criticism entirely misses 
the mark. It is loaded with ad hominem and 
emotional] overtones, however engagingly ex- 
pressed (see his first paragraph). 

I find but one relevant implication in his let- 
ter: that there is a great deal more work to be 
done on such topics as mass movements and 
hostility in social life. We knew this before. 


ARTHUR KENT DAVIS 
Union College 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Barnard College, Columbia University.— 
In May, 1934, the Women’s Organization 
for National Prohibition Reform established 
a fellowship for women college graduates 
who show promise of usefulness in public 
service. Under the conditions of this gift a 
fellowship of $1,800 is now being offered for 
a year of graduate study at any approved 
college or university in one of the fields of 
the social sciences. This fellowship is award- 
ed annually by the faculty of Barnard Col- 
lege, not later than May tr. In order to give 
candidates from all regions of the United 
States an equal chance, the fellowship is 
awarded annually within different parts of 
the country. Candidates for 1948-49 must 
be graduates of approved institutions in the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas. 

Applications must be submitted on the 
regular application form, which will be fur- 
nished by the chairman of the committee on 
request. Applications and recommendations 
must reach the committee not later than 
April 1, 1948. The committee consists of 
S. Stansfeld Sargent, chairman; Conrad 
Arensberg; Basil Rauch; and Millicent C. 
McIntosh. 


University of California.—Reinhard Ben- 
dix has been appointed assistant professor. 
He will teach courses in social organization, 
collective behavior, and social theory. 


Chinese Sociological Society —The eight- 
eenth annual meeting was held in October at 
Nanking at the National Central Univer- 
sity, Ginling College for Women, and the 
National Ministry of Social Affairs. The so- 
ciety is presided over by a standing commit- 
tee of three, Dr. Sun Pen-wen, founder of 
the society and of the Chinese Sociological 


Review, who has just celebrated the comple- 
tion of his twentieth year of teaching soci- 
ology at National Central University, Nan- 
king; Dr. Chen Ta; and Dr. Kou. Since 
Dr. Kou had gone to England to lecture a 
year and Dr. Chen was still absent in the 
United States, Dr. Sun Pen-wen was the 
only member of the committee present. He 
opened the meetings with a brief history of 
the Chinese Sociological Society. Ku Cheng- 
kang, the minister of social affairs, spoke on 
the help that sociological research has ren- 
dered to the Ministry of Social Affairs in the 
past and of the questions on which they 
hoped to receive help from the sociologists 
in the future. Mr. T’ien, vice-minister of 
education, spoke on the connection between 
education and sociological research. A paper 
on the ‘Social and Economic Status of the 
Chinese Family” was read by Dr. Lewis 
S. C. Smythe of Nanking University. Eight- 
een other speakers reported on sociological 
research, social surveys, and ethnological 
studies. Besides Dr. Smythe’s paper there 
were two others given in English, one by 
Mrs. Beulah Ong Kwoh of the Ginling Col- 
lege for Women on “The Occupational 
Status of American-born Chinese College 
Graduates in the United States” (excerpts 
of which were published in the American 
Journal of Sociology, LIII [November, 
1947], 192-200) and an outline or summary 
of the ‘‘Position of Woman in Early China” 
by Albert O’Hara of National Central Uni- 
versity. A lively discussion took place on 
(1) the type of student in the universities 
which should be encouraged in social re- 
search, (2) how to strengthen and improve 
the present sociological research, (3) how to 
improve the relations between departments 
of sociology and social administration and 
the social work agencies, and (4) the ques- 
tion of the occupation of university gradu- 
ates in sociology. 
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Cornell University —Edward L. Bernays, 
New York public relations counsel and a 
Cornell graduate, class of 1912, has given 
funds to set up the “Edward L. Bernays 
Lectures on the New Industrial Relations— 
a Challenge to America.” The lectures are 
for the promotion of greater understanding 
between management and labor. 


Eastern Sociological Society —The 1948 
meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society 
will be held on April 24 and 25 at the Berke- 
ley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey. The morning session of the twenty- 
fourth will be devoted to the reports on cur- 
rent research projects. Papers given at this 
session will be selected from those submitted 
for consideration by the Committee of Re- 
search Projects, of which Jack Riley of 
Rutgers University is chairman and C. 
Wright Mills of Columbia and Nathan L. 
Whetten of the University of Connecticut 
are members. Communications on these 
should be sent to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. Other plans for the program are 
now in process. 

Donald Young of the Social Science Re- 
search Council is president of the society, 
and Bernhard J. Stern of Columbia Univer- 
sity is the secretary-treasurer. 


Enfance——A new journal, entitled En- 
fance, is to appear in France in the spring of 
the year. Dr. Henri Wallon, professor at 
the Collége de France, will be the editor. 
Georges Friedmann, professor of labor prob- 
lems at the Conservatoire National des Arts 
et Métiers, is to be a collaborating editor. 
The editors would like to hear of articles and 
of research projects in the field of the soci- 
ology and psychology of infancy and child- 
hood. 


Fisk University—The Race Relations 
Department of the American Missionary 
Association has published, at Fisk Univer- 
sity Press, People vs. Property: Race Re- 
strictive Covenants in Housing by Herman 
H. Long and Charles S. Johnson. 


Florida State University—The recent 
legislature made the Florida State College 
for Women coeducational and changed its 
name to the Florida State University. This 
is the first time that a leading institution for 
women has been made coeducational. 

The separation of the department of so- 
cial work and the department of sociology 
was made effective with the academic year 
1947-48. Sociology remains in the college of 
arts and sciences while social work has been 
placed in the recently created division of 
applied social sciences. 

Lester S. Pearl of the department of so- 
cial work is on leave of absence. He is taking 
graduate work at the University of North 
Carolina and teaching a course in marriage. 

Edwin Hartz, J. Benjamin Beyrer, and 
Frederick J. Hicks have been added to the 
staff. 

In the department of sociology a com- 
pletely new staff has been secured, with the 
exception of the chairman. Coyle E. Moore 
and Lester S. Pearl went to the department 
of social work, Dr. Moore becoming the 
head of the department and director of the 
division of applied social sciences. 

Melvin J. Williams and Marcus W. Col- 
lins have been appointed associate pro- 
fessors. Milton Charles has been appointed 
assistant professor. Lois Goldman and Hugh 
Edgar Murphy have been appointed in- 
structors. 


University of Illinois—Richard Dewey 
has been appointed assistant professor of so- 
ciology. Dr. Dewey has taught at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Butler University, and 
Lawrence College. His work will be courses 
on urban sociology. 

Robert Bierstedt has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of sociology. He has taught 
at Columbia University, Bennington Col- 
lege, and Wellesley College and was for al- 
most three years a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy. He will offer courses on soci- 
ological methods and principles. 

Donald Wray has been appointed lecturer 
in sociology and research assistant in the In- 
stitute of Labor and Industrial Relations. 
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He has had three years of experience as a 
research worker in Illinois industries on 
various problems concerning human rela- 
tions in industry and last year taught at the 
University of Cincinnati. He will offer a 
course on human relations in industry. 

Margaret Chandler has been appointed 
instructor in sociology and instructor in the 
division of general studies. Dr. Chandler has 
taught at Englewood Junior College in 
Chicago and at Aurora College. 

The department of sociology has appoint- 
ed six new assistants: Richard Robbins, who 
has been an assistant in sociology at Wash- 
ington State College; Robert E. Corley, who 
was in the Army of the United States for 
four years, stationed in Newfoundland; 
Herman Frankel, who was a first lieutenant 
in the Army Air Force, serving as pilot with 
the Air Transport Command; Albert Simone 
and Irmundine McDonald, to instruct in 
quiz sections of the course on the family; 
and Emily Dunn Scott, who has been ap- 
pointed research assistant to J. W. Albig, 
chairman of the department. 


International Conference on Mental Hygiene. 
—The International Committee for Mental 
Hygiene is proposing the formation of a 
World Federation for Mental Health which 
will replace the present International Com- 
mittee and which will be incorporated some 
time within the next few months. At the 
congress meetings in London in August, 
1948, a permanent constitution and bylaws 
will be adopted by the World Federation for 
Mental Health and a board will be organized 
consisting of democratically elected delegates 
from many countries. The New World Fed- 
eration for Mental Health will then apply 
to U.N.E.S.C.O. and the World Health Or- 
ganization of the United Nations for recog- 
nition as the official international voluntary 
organization in the field of mental health. 

The forthcoming congress will provide an 
opportunity for professional groups from 
many nations to begin work together to- 
ward common mental-health goals. Recom- 
mendations formulated at the congress will 
serve as a base for national and internation- 
al planning for referral to W.H.O. and 


U.N.E.S.C.O. Thus, for the first time, 
mental-health planning on a world scale is 
about to begin, and this congress is the first 
step. 

The International Conference on Mental 
Hygiene at the London meeting, August 
16-21, 1948, is organized about the topic, 
“What Has War Done to the Children of the 
World, and What Can We Do about It?” 
Some commissions in other countries no 
doubt will choose a similar focus. Potential 
participants are still at liberty to form com- 
missions on any subject stated in the origi- 
nal program, and their reports will be con- 
sidered by the program committee. No 
group which has already started working on 
a topic is expected to change. The new sub- 
ject is broad enough to include the contribu- 
tions of a great number of leaders in mental 
hygiene and will be of intense interest to all 
countries. Any representative of any profes- 
sion or any lay person who has a contribu- 
tion to make may be asked to join a com- 
mission or may form his own commission if 
he wishes. Appropriate national or local as- 
sociations may form commissions, such as 
parent-teacher associations or child-study 
groups. 

The United States is divided into five re- 
gions, each with a regional chairman, as fol- 
lows: I, Northeast Region: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. Chairman, Miss 
Marian McBee, State Charities Aid Associ- 
ation, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York to, New York. II, Southeast Region: 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana. Chairman, Dr. George 
H. Preston, Board of Mental Hygiene, 330 
North Charles Street, Baltimore 1, Mary- 
land. III, Central Northwest Region: Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota. Chairman, Dr. Leo H. 
Bartemeier, 250 General Motors Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. IV, Central Southwest 
Region: Missouri, Arkansas, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Wyoming, Colo- 
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rado, New Mexico. Chairman, Dr. Lewis 
L. Robbins, Menninger Clinic, Topeka, 
Kansas. V, Far West Region: Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada, California. Chairman, Dr. Martha 
MacDonald, Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Palo Alto, California. 


University of Miami.—The chair of hu- 
man relations has been endowed by a Miami 
Beach realtor, Benjamin E. Bronston, 
through the National Council of Christians 
and Jews. Under the endowment Gordon W. 
Lovejoy is directing classroom investiga- 
tions of intergroup tension, supplemented 
by field studies. 

A human relations library has been en- 
dowed at the school by Max Orivitz, a 
Miami Beach resident. 


University of Minnesota.—Through an 
oversight the name of Van B. Shaw, who re- 
ceived his Master’s degree in July, 1946, was 
omitted from the census published in the 
July issue of the American Journal of Soci- 
ology. The title of his thesis is: “Relationship 
between Crime Rates and Certain Popula- 
tion Characteristics in Minnesota Coun- 
ties.” Mr. Shaw is now on the faculty of 
Stephens College in the social studies divi- 
sion. 


University of North Carolina.—Donald 
S. Klaiss has resigned to accept a position 
with the University of Arizona. 

Research in marriage and family rela- 
tionships is temporarily under the guidance 
of Lester Pearl and Wayne Kernodle, who 
worked under the late Ernest R. Groves. 

Daniel O. Price has been appointed lec- 
turer in social statistics and is in charge of 
the statistical laboratory. 

Hilda Kuper of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, Ph.D. from the London School of 
Economics, will teach a course on native 
peoples and cultures of Africa. She is also 
engaged in research on race in the South. 

A departmental library in sociology, an- 
thropology, and city and regional planning 
is being developed in connection with the 
laboratory and workshop of the Institute 
for Research in Social Science. 
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Recent publications or books now in press 
by members of the department of sociology 
and anthropology include Howard W. 
Odum, The Way of the South and Under- 
standing Society (both by Macmillan, 1947); 
Harold D. Meyer, Community Recreation 
Guide (Heath [in press]); S. H. Hobbs, Jr., 
North Carolina Today (University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947); John P. Gillin, 
Moche: A Peruvian Coastal Community 
(Smithsonian Institution, 1947); The Ways 
of Men (Appleton-Century-Crofts [in press]) 
and Introductory Sociology (Macmillan [in 
press]); and Hilda Kuper, An African Aris- 
tocracy (Oxford Press, 1947). 


Pacific Sociological Society—The annual 
meeting will be held at Santa Barbara, 
California, on April 29 and 30 and May 1, 
1948. The headquarters of the meeting will 
be at the Carrillo Hotel. Local arrangements 
are in the charge of Gwynne Nettler, Santa 
Barbara College; and inquiries concerning 
membership may be addressed to Leonard 
Bloom at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


University of Pittsburgh—David B. 
Rogers, who has charge of the work in 
criminology and juvenile delinquency, has 
been promoted to professor of sociology. 
Walter Rome, chief probation officer of the 
juvenile court, is a lecturer in the depart- 
ment, working with Dr. Rogers. 

John Biesanz has joined the staff as asso- 
ciate professor of sociology and anthropolo- 
gy. Dr. Biesanz recently returned from the 
University of Panama where he taught one 
year under the auspices of the cultural re- 
lations program of the State Department. 

John Howard Rowland has joined the 
staff as assistant professor. Dr. Rowland is 
continuing his studies in the field of radio 
and mass communication. 

Harold Phelps’s Contemporary Social 
Problems recently appeared in its third edi- 
tion. 

Verne Wright is president of the Pitts- 
burgh Housing Association. 

Lawrence Hugo is in charge of the under- 
graduate work in social problems. Robert 
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Carver is giving a course in urban commu- 
nities. Margaret Isaly is developing a course 
in elementary research methods to be given 
in connection with the introductory course. 


Princeton University —‘‘Cities in Transi- 
tion—the Causes and Consequences of 
Metropolitan Decentralization”’ is the title 
of a series of public lectures which the Bu- 
reau of Urban Research is sponsoring. 

The program is: I, ‘The Changing Popu- 
lation Pattern of the Modern City,” Tues- 
day, March 2, 7:45 P.M.; speaker, Philip M. 
Hauser, professor of sociology, University of 
Chicago. II, ‘“‘Time, Space, and the City’s 
Physical Readjustment,” Thursday, March 
4, 4 P.M.; speaker, Henry S. Churchill, ar- 
chitect. III, “The Economic Theory of Ur- 
ban Expansion,”’ Monday, March 8, 4 P.M.; 
speaker, Homer Hoyt, urban real estate 
consultant. IV, “Governmental Problems 
of Urban Decentralization,’ Wednesday, 
March 10, 7:45 P.M.; speaker, Joseph D. 
McGoldrick, lawyer, and former controller 
of New York City. V, “The Defense of Cities 
in Aerial Warfare,” Thursday, March 11, 
7:45 P.M.; speaker, Ansley J. Coale, Prince- 
ton University. 


Research Council on Problems of Alcohol. 
—Joseph Hirsch, associate director, has 
been granted an extended leave of absence 
to assume the position of director of public 
information, World Health Organization, 
Interim Commission, of the United Nations. 


Southwestern Sociological Society—Now 
available, Criminology: A Select College Li- 
brary Resources List compiled by L. Eliza- 
beth Thomas, bibliographer of the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College Library, and pub- 
lished for free distribution by the Research 
Foundation, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater. Approximately twenty southern 
and southwestern sociologists, teachers of 
criminology, contributed for cross-classifica- 
tion in this list titles of one hundred books 
which they thought should be in libraries of 
colleges wherever criminology is taught. The 
final master-series includes all publications 
mentioned by three or more judges. This 
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check list, three thousand copies of which 
are being published, is the second of its kind 
sponsored by the Southwestern Sociological 
Society in the belief that carefully organized 
lists in standard sociological teaching fields 
of a length not beyond the resources of small 
college libraries might make a genuine con- 
tribution to postwar teaching and encourage 
the quick removal of arrearages accumulat- 
ed during depression and war years. 

The first list (Paul B. Foreman and 
Mozell C. Hill, The Negro in the United 
States: A Bibliography (Stillwater: Research 
Foundation of Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
1947], 24 pp.), published in an issue of one 
thousand copies, was out of print six months 
after publication. The remaining few copies 
of the first list have recently been released 
for general distribution and are available 
from the Research Foundation without 
charge. 


Vanderbilt University—The new Insti- 
tute for Brazilian Studies will offer a special 
six weeks’ summer session in 1948, dealing 
with the study of Brazil in particular and of 
Latin America in general. The course will 
last from June 11 to July 17. 


Western Michigan College—A valuable 
compilation of his own writings and related 
documents and publications concerning 
rural education, covering 1896-1946, has 
been presented to the library of Western 
Michigan College by Ernest Burnham, pro- 
fessor emeritus of rural education and rural 
sociology. The gift was made as a memorial 
to the deceased wife of the donor, Grace 
Armstrong Burnham, in recognition of her 
“creative co-operation.” Dr. Burnham, na- 
tionally known as a pioneer in rural educa- 
tion, studied it for fifty years at first hand in 
forty-four states, Canada, and six European 
countries and was active in the work of the 
rural department of the National Education 
Association and the American Country Life 
Association, which he served as president. 

Dr. William McKinley Robinson suc- 
ceeded Dr. Burnham as head of the depart- 
ment of rural life and education at Western 
Michigan College. 
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The Way of the South: Toward the Regional Bal- 
ance of America. By Howarp W. Opum. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. vi+350. 
$3.00. 


Superficially it appears to be a strange in- 
congruity that the least literate section of this 
country should also be the most self-conscious 
and regionally articulate. Much of our best in- 
digenous literature has come out of the South, 
and certainly regionalism as a basis for social 
analysis and planning owes much of its develop- 
ment to the leadership of a southern sociologist, 
Howard W. Odum. The Way of the South is Pro- 
fessor Odum’s latest contribution to the under- 
standing of a region which for more than three- 
quarters of a century has been on the defensive 
and which only recently has begun to act as if 
it were an integral part of the United States. 
There is still a widespread feeling in the South, 
however, that its “distinctive” ways are mis- 
understood beyond its borders, and this is re- 
ciprocated by interested outsiders who think 
that some of its “peculiar” ways do indeed re- 
quire special explanation. 


Professor Odum’s book is neither an apology 
nor a defense and represents the kind of ap- 
proach needed to interpret the South to itself 
and to the country at large. Apparently intend- 
ed for the lay reader rather than for the special- 
ist, it touches, in passing, upon a wide range of 
topics and is written in an impressionistic, some- 
what rambling style. The juxtaposition of prose 
and a Whitmanesque type of verse, of sociologi- 
cal fact and acknowledged literary fiction, is a 
little confusing in places, but on the whole the 
diverse ingredients are effectively put together. 

Using his broad concepts of resources and 
folk, the author delineates the background and 
inheritance from the Old South, giving a bal- 
anced view of the “grandeur that was not” as 
well as the “glory that was.” He emphasizes the 
role of the ‘‘middle folk” and the “common 
man” throughout the history of the region and 
looks at a number of facets of the race problem 
which are not seen or are disregarded by many 
sociologists. Physical and human resources, 
class and caste structure, religion, provincial 
symbols in folk song and music, politics, educa- 


tion, northern and southern points of mutual 
suspicion and cleavage, and recent indications 
of regional and national maturity—these and 
many more topics are handled with considerable 
insight. 

Stemming from a long period of research in a 
multitude of southern problems, the book gives 
the impression of being the product of reflective 
thinking set forth rather casually for the gener- 
al reader. Although the volume shows careful 
objectivity for one who manifestly is deeply 
attached to the culture and society which he is 
describing and analyzing, in the reviewer’s opin- 
ion a presentation of this sort would have been 
strengthened rather than weakened if Professor 
Odum, who is undoubtedly entitled to speak 
with authority, had been more categorical in 
expressing himself. There is no evasion of 
“touchy” matters, to be sure, but some of the 
issues could be handled more incisively and con- 
clusively. 

LOGAN WILSON 
Tulane University 


The Proper Bostonians. By CLEVELAND Amory. 
Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1947. 
Pp. 381. $4.50. 


Cleveland Amory has made in this book a 
real contribution to sociological knowledge. Al- 
though many of his facts were culled from docu- 
ments reflecting formal and informal events of 
the past, he could hardly have been able to re- 
cord many of his personal observations if he 
himself had not been a Proper Bostonian. This 
is particularly true of his description of club life 
in Boston and at Harvard. He has succeeded to 
a marked degree in reviewing the behavior of 
the Boston élite from within and from without. 

Mr. Amory emphasizes that the “Proper 
Bostonians” are only a small segment of those 
residing in Boston and its environs. The influ- 
ence they have exerted in both the city and the 
nation has been out of proportion to their num- 
ber. While the author records that individually 
many Proper Bostonians have been leaders in 
national affairs, he implies that collectively they 
have represented what might be called a cult 
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bound to a rigidly traditional code of behavior. 
This cult is a highly integrating one for those 
accepted into its fellowship. Its exclusiveness 
adds to its strength. It has its own symbol sys- 
tem with its gods and taboos. [t reveres the 
family and its achievements. At the same time, 
the Proper Bostonians have among their num- 
bers individuals who profess such differentiated 
theological concepts as Unitarians and Episco- 


Mr. Amory writes of the provincialism of the 
Proper Bostonians as a group despite the fact 
that many of the fortunes of the “First Fami- 
lies” were founded upon foreign trade or ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of some of 
the more distant sections of this country. Many 
of the “First Families” have been content to live 
their entire lives in the security of homes, among 
their intimate associates. Those living in the 
more remote parts of the country have been in 
a sense foreigners to Boston’s élite. He writes of 
their generous spirit in ‘“‘wholesale charity” and 
compares it with their peculiar form of “retail 
penury”’; of their respect for customs and their 
lack of manners. All this with an affectionate 
understanding and a keen sense of humor. 

He recognizes that this closely circumscribed 
interacting group is losing some of its power and 
a little of its prestige as the total society be- 
comes more complex. New fortunes are being 
made by individuals who could never become 
real Proper Bostonians but who are threatening 
to usurp at least some of the kudos of the First 
Families. 

By recording how the élite of Boston has 
acted and how it has achieved its solidarity, 
Mr. Amory has set a pattern which could well 
be followed by careful research into the behav- 
ior patterns of the élite in other American 
communities. Sociologists and anthropologists 
have made extremely valuable studies of a 
number of American communities in which the 
functioning of our class system has been de- 
scribed in careful detail. However, there is a 
glamor in a special study of the behavior of any 
élite, and the average American may be better 
able to understand and become interested in the 
American social scene with its complex of values 
if the behavior of those at the top of the social 
scale can be portrayed clearly and with a gen- 
erous sense of humor. This might also set the 
stage for a more realistic understanding of the 
problems with which the underprivileged in our 
country are forced to contend. 

Josran O. Low 


Chicago 
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Post-war Problems of Migration. By IRENE B. 
TAEUBER, ef al. Papers presented at the 
Round Table on Population Problems, 1946 
Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund. 
New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1947. 
Pp. 173. $1.00. 


These papers are grouped into three sections: 
world aspects of migration, immigration to the 
United States, internal migration within the 
United States. 

As in most collections of papers, the indi- 
vidual contributions vary in their scope, com- 
prehensiveness, and scholarship. In the first sec- 
tion there are papers by Irene Taeuber, Kings- 
ley Davis, and Dudley Kirk. They concern 
themselves with the migration potentials of 
Asia, Latin America, and Europe, respectively. 
Mrs. Taeuber presents, in about thirty pages, a 
thorough assessment of the factors involved in 
the past and future growth of Monsoon Asia, 
with emphasis upon the role of migration. Japan 
is selected for illustrative materials. The author 
concludes, with adequate substantiating evi- 
dence, that migration throughout the history of 
Asia has seemed to diffuse people and culture but 
not to solve population problems. The familial 
mores centering around high fertility and large 
families were transferred to areas of in-migra- 
tion, which resulted in an increase of the number 
of people living under pressure rather than in 
relief of the pressure on available resources. 


Dr. Davis, writing on the future migration 
into Latin America, states: “Latin America can- 
not attract the kind of immigrants it wants and 
does not want the kind it can attract; and it 
does not need mass immigration anyway.” The 
Latin-American immigration policy has been 
directed toward securing agricultural, rather 
than industrial, personnel, yet the city seems to 
be the receiving area of incoming migrants. 
Asiatics might be willing to migrate into the 
agricultural territories, but the oriental exclu- 
sion policies of the United States have been 
adopted by the Latin-American countries. Fur- 
thermore, the present and potential natural in- 
crease of population of Latin America is suf- 
ficient to fill the available open spaces. 


Dudley Kirk’s article on past and future 
European migrations loses much of its instruc- 
tive value because of Davis’ article which pre- 
cedes his. As a matter of fact, both Davis and 
Kirk seem to belabor rather heavily the well- 
taken point that those who wish to migrate are 
not necessarily those desired by countries of 
immigration. Perhaps careful editing of the 
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contributed papers of the volume would have 
minimized this repetition. 

The second section includes papers by Carter 
Goodrich, E. P. Hutchinson, Warren S. Thomp- 
son, and Maurice R. Davie. Dr. Goodrich’s pap- 
er comprises a brief of materials released by the 
International Labour Office on international 
standards toward which the organization of 
migration should conform. E. P. Hutchinson 
summarizes the immigration laws and policies 
of the United States. Warren S. Thompson’s 
paper presents his opinions on the implications 
of a larger immigration into the United States. 
“Our choice as regards European immigration 
seems to me to lie between a mere trickle from 
northern, western and central Europe or a 
larger number... from southern and south- 
eastern Europe.” These future migrants, as 
those from the past, will live largely in the 
“blighted”’ areas of our crowded cities, breeding 
dependency, delinquency, and disease. Thomp- 
son proceeds further to explore the economic 
implications of immigration and finds that im- 
migrants probably have not greatly hindered 
the labor movement, probably have not caused 
a depression of wages, etc. His arguments are 
reasonable, though he presents little or no evi- 
dence with which to buttress them. 

Dr. Davie’s paper comprises a summary of 
the conclusions concerning refugee information 
which are more fully discussed in Refugees of 
America. A sample study shows that refugees 
have adjusted themselves to our ways of life and 
have added to our cultural enrichment. 

The last section of the book includes three 
papers on recent trends of internal migration 
within the United States and one on a projection 
of urban growth and migration. Conrad Taeu- 
ber and Henry S. Shryock, drawing upon data 
gathered by their respective agencies (the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics and the Bureau 
of the Census), give clear and adequate pictures 
of trends in rural-urban migration and wartime 
shifts in the civilian population. Students who 
have followed these phenomena for the past few 
years will find convenient summaries in both 
these papers. Ira De A. Reid has less material 
to draw upon for his discussion of Negro migra- 
tion during the war. He exploits the existing 
data, but more light is needed on the.topic. 

In the concluding paper of the volume, Philip 
M. Hauser and Hope T. Eldridge bravely pro- 
ject urban population and net cityward migra- 
tion to the year 2000. Their assumptions and 
methods seem reasonable enough, and they are 
to be credited with both courage and ingenuity. 


The volume as a whole should prove useful 
and convenient for students and teachers in the 
field of population. 

ELEANOR H. BERNERT 
Chicago 


The Cultural Approach: Another Way in Inter- 
national Relations. By RutH McMurry and 
Muna Lee. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. xi+ 280. 
$3.50. 


As a technical study of the cultural propa- 
ganda carried on by the major powers in recent 
years, this is indeed an excellent piece of work. 
It passes in review the efforts of France, Ger- 
many, Japan, the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, 
Latin America, and the United States in the 
field of international cultural activities, dis- 
cusses their organization, and tries to define 
their distinctive characteristics. While some of 
the descriptions are rather sketchy and incom- 
plete and some of the characterizations might 
have been more penetrating, the authors give us 
here valuable information on a field which has 
generally been neglected and has, at best, been 
treated as a side line of international activities 
of temporary—or, in any case, of secondary— 
importance. 

The authors are right in saying, “In view of 
their increasing use as an arm of foreign policy 
by Governments throughout the world, no na- 
tion can afford to ignore these programs or to 
underestimate their importance.” Since the 
authors recognize this connection between 
foreign policy and international cultural ef- 
forts, the general philosophical setting into 
which they put the descriptive and analytical 
part of their book is hard to understand. For they 
seem to believe, as the subtitle of the book— 
Another Way in International Relations—would 
indicate, that governments have a choice be- 
tween policies pursuing national objectives of a 
political, military, or economic character and 
policies furthering international understanding 
through cultural activities. That juxtaposition 
flies in the face of the evidence which the au- 
thors themselves adduce. For all governments 
have used international cultural efforts as in- 
struments of national policies. The concept of a 
foreign office sitting in a political vacuum and 
spreading good will and understanding through- 
out the world for the love of it has no relation 
to the actualities of international politics. Gov- 
ernments make use of political, military, eco- 
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nomic, and cultural instruments for the purpose 
of pursuing their national policies. There is only 
one way in international relations, but that way 
has several lanes; one of them is cultural 
activity. 

If it constitutes a claim to praise to assemble 
on five pages a maximum of trivialities, half- 
truths, and absurdities, drenched in grandilo- 
quence and pomposity, then the Introduction by 
Mr. Archibald MacLeish is worthy of the 
highest praise. 

J. MoRGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


A Plan for a Democratic Public Opinion. By 
JosePpu Facct. Box 716, Falls Church, Vir- 
ginia: Published by the author, 10947. 
Pp. 104. $1.00. 


This is an essay on the problem of bringing 
the media of mass communication into the 
service of all citizens. The basic position is that 
in a free country control of the government by 
and for the people means control of press, radio, 
and other mass media which form the opinions 
of “over ninety percent of the people.” At 
present these agencies are privately owned or 
overwhelmingly dominated by business groups 
organized on a gigantic scale; they tend, there- 
fore, to reflect and to promote the interests of 
these groups instead of performing the vital 
political function of informing the public and 
facilitating free public discussion and sound 
democratic decisions. 

The author reviews with considerable docu- 
mentation various proposed solutions. He re- 
jects government operation or control; holds 
that sensible regulatory laws, while useful, offer 
no real solution; and believes that self-regula- 
tion of press and radio is largely hopeless. He 
then presents a provocative proposal of his own: 
people’s councils on research and information 
—agencies financed by the federal government 
but absolutely free from political intervention 
—representing “a union between social science 
and the mass of the people.’’ The function of the 
councils will be to secure the dissemination and 
full and free interpretation of all facts that are 
of public interest. The author sets forth in a 
series of brief chapters the principles of or- 
ganization and the advantages of the proposed 
councils. 

He also appends twenty-five or more brief 
commentaries on his proposal by well-known 


scholars, public officials, publicists, labor lead- 
ers, and others. Most of these recognize the 
cogency of Mr. Facci’s analysis but question the 
feasibility of his constructive proposals. They 
question particularly the possibility of main- 
taining the freedom of the councils if they de- 
pend for their support upon congressional ap- 
propriations. 

The author came to this country in 1929 
after a distinguished governmental career in 
Italy in the field of international trade relations. 
During the war he held successively responsible 
positions in the Department of Justice, the 
Federal Communications Commission, and the 
Office of War Information. Since 1945 he has 
returned to his pre-war interests—research and 
writing in support of a democratic, as opposed 
to any form of totalitarian, social organization. 


CLYDE W. Hart 


National Opinion Research Center 


Social Relations and Structures: A Study in Prin- 
ciples of Sociology. By E. T. Hitter. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xii+692. 
$4.50. 


This book is designed as'a text in introduc- 
tory courses in sociology. From the jacket we 
learn that it is the first such text to achieve the 
objective of establishing “‘a clear field ‘of con- 
cept and fact that distinguishes sociology from 
the other social sciences.”” Someone should have 
acquainted the publishers with the works of 
Park and Burgess, Dawson and Gettys, Gins- 
berg, Reuter and Hart, and several other au- 
thors of texts having a relatively unified presen- 
tation before this statement was allowed to ap- 
pear in print. 

The most distinctive features of this book 
are its orientation along two lines: first, there is 
the assumption that sociology “concerns itself 
with the whole field of social relations, especially 
those which are regulated by norms and institu- 
tions”; that the “social is not the opposite of 
culture .... it is a special phase of culture con- 
tent.”’ The second orientation is the book’s “‘dis- 
tinct and consistent ethical tone.” 

Although one can find some isolated state- 
ments suggesting another intention, the au- 
thor’s entire treatment is set by the implication 
that the field of sociology is the study of norma- 
tively patterned relationships. Societies, not so- 
ciety, are of central concern. “When the con- 
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cept society is used vaguely, it seems to refer to 
some indefinite part or even to all the peoples of 
the world. In a valid sense it is restricted to a 
culture-unified population” (p. 650). “Society 
is built out of cultural materials” (p. 18). Fur- 
ther: “When and to the extent that we share 
actively in a culture, evaluate one another posi- 
tively, and cooperate in the common concerns 
of collective living, we are members of a so- 
ciety” (p. 246). The outlook is consistent. The 
work contains a detailed presentation of social 
organization largely in terms of norms and 
statuses. It says little or nothing about the na- 
ture of social change. When changes are men- 
tioned, the student has no framework for ex- 
plaining those changes. In short, we have a pic- 
ture of a static social world. As one might ex- 
pect, human personality is treated primarily in 
terms of individuals acting in normative situa- 
tions. 

The rise of culture itself remains obscure be- 
cause of its close identification with society. 
There is little possibility in this scheme for see- 
ing patterns of life as the products of human 
association—of society—for the author has dis- 
carded that “‘vague”’ use of the term. Likewise, 
the framework does not lend itself to under- 
standing how underlying, dynamic, collective 
experiences produce new types of cultural con- 
tent. One indirect explanation of change ap- 
pears in the discussion of sociative and dissocia- 
tive relations. The former are those involving 
“interrelated functioning,” while the latter are 
those that disrupt such interrelations. How 
these disruptions appear is not indicated. 

The tendency to identify society with cul- 
ture has other results. We are told, for example, 
that it is possible to distinguish between social 
actions and other kinds of behavior. The dif- 
ferences reside in the objects upon which “the 
effort is directed, the results to be reached, and 
the meaning the actions have in the culture or in 
the experience of the persons concerned”’ (p. 
83). Thus acts involving the manipulation of 
material things or the creation of aesthetic prod- 
ucts arenot genuinely social actions because they 
do not convey benefits to other persons. Only 
when technical actions are performed collec- 
tively do they have a social phase. Then they 
involve a division of labor and the rise of sta- 
tuses integrated through norms and common 
objectives. We are told also that there are non- 
social and social culture complexes. The first, 
including technology, linguistics, literature, 
theology, mathematics, and the fine arts, have 
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their component elements “determined by the 
function served, other than that of getting 
along with associates. By contrast, the social 
culture complexes comprise all those which 
contain, as central elements, any norm-direc- 
ted relations between persons” (p. 73). The 
doctor’s technical skill is nonsocial in con- 
tent but brings him into social relationships. 
This scheme is applied later in a discussion of 
nonsocial institutions. Again, the central char- 
acter of such organizations is that they do not 
involve rules of rights and duties between per- 
sons. Grammatical structures provide such an 
instance. They are suited to convey ideas but 
lack norms of social relations as essential ele- 
ments. 

These last illustrations make clear another 
result of the author’s definition of society. It 
does not specify the form in which that entity 
exists. If one used, instead, the framework of 
the Cooley-Mead school, in which acting indi- 
viduals experience the presence and behavior of 
others of their kind and then internalize them 
as images, it would appear that what we call 
society consists of human behavior arising in 
human interaction. Society has a continuity as 
those collective experiences are incorporated in- 
to the imagery of the individuals concerned and 
later communicated to others. Then the dis- 
tinction between social and nonsocial institu- 
tions would appear fruitless. Language, for ex- 
ample, would be seen as rising from the collec- 
tive experiences of men and gaining its very 
structure from the demands of that experience. 
Society would be connected intimately with the 
entire process. The doctor’s technical skills 
would appear as a content developed and 
learned in social experiences, and the practi- 
tioner’s very ability to guide his behavior in their 
use would appear as a function of his interior- 
ized society. 

By tradition, science strives for ethical neu- 
trality. This tradition developed as scholars be- 
came aware that ethical schemes distorted their 
observations. We see the result of ignoring that 
tradition in the author’s frequent evaluations 
of changes which he disapproves as “unprin- 
cipled” and in his statement that criminal 
groups cannot be institutional in character be- 
cause they are neither approved by the mores 
nor are they a recognized part of the social or- 
ganization (presumably not taking into account 
the evidence that criminals are conforming to 
the mores of their own social world) (p. 272). It 
leads again and again to labeling certain pat- 
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terns of life as “high” or “low,” to speaking of 
change in terms of “advanced cultures” and 
“progress,” and to the implication that there 
is scientific evidence supporting the belief in a 
continuous, unilinear, cultural “advance’”’ for 
all peoples (pp. 670-72). There are also frequent 
references to “perversions” applied to behavior 
ranging from the Nazi state to college hazing. 
We read, “If a culture is sound and institutions 
are principled, individuals are likely, with slight 
exceptions, to be cooperative, peacefully in- 
clined, and constructive-minded to the same de- 
gree.....Unsound institutions produce dis- 
content, unrest, insecurity, suspicion, struggle, 
strikes, wars, and other exhibits of force which 
are a negation of the essence of the social” (p. 
185). Cultures are “subject to relapse and de- 
terioration, as in the deliberate rejection of ethi- 
cal norms” (p. 198). A society that permits “‘ex- 
ploitation of the economically weak by the 
economically strong’”’ is described as chaotic 
(p. 465). The number and kinds of classes in a 
society depend on racial and cultural differences 
and “the prominence of the tendency to de- 
velop categories and to transfer extrinsic valua- 
tions to the persons so categorized. These tend- 
encies vary inversely with the degree of prin- 
cipled conduct in matters of social relations”’ 
(p. 599). Such judgments abound in the text. 


The merits of this book, like its deficiencies, 
stem from its basic orientation. Opening with a 
discussion of culture and the function of its 
component norms as foci for organized life pat- 
terns, the author goes on to a survey of types of 
social contacts. The survey is distinguished by 
an attempt to dissect the relationships between 
the functions performed and the structures that 
emerge. He extends this same technique in a de- 
tailed analysis of the elements of institutions, 
groups, and societies. In this last connection 
there are two readable chapters describing so- 
cial organization around some major types of 
ethos. The possibilities of accounting for much 
behavior in terms of social values and statuses 
are well exploited. There are analyses of the 
types of personal identification that remind 
one of Cooley’s work in their many insights. 
Some users may feel that the omission of mate- 
rials on population, ecology, and comparative 
communities is a serious limitation. Certain 
technical problems, such as the usefulness 
of the classifications, must await considera- 
tion by specialists in the varied areas of socio- 


logical interest. Most of the chapters end with 
well-chosen bibliographies of selected readings. 


G. E. SWANSON 
Chicago 


The School in the American Social Order. By 
NEWTON Epwarps and Herman G. RICHEY. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. 
xiv+880. $5.00. 


Professors Edwards and Richey have pro- 
duced an impressive and fundamental social 
history of American education. It is divided 
into three parts: the first deals with the school 
in Colonial society ; the second treats of our edu- 
cational system during the emergence of the 
democratic national state between 1763 and 
1860; and the third covers the developments in 
American education in the era of the industrial 
society which has developed and triumphed 
since the Civil War. 

The volume provides the most elaborate ma- 
terial on the relation of social and economic con- 
ditions of American education which has ever 
been assembled between the covers of a single 
book. There is decidedly more emphasis on the 
effect of society on education than there is con- 
cerning the reaction of education on social con- 
ditions. This is, perhaps, logical and necessary, 
since American society has conditioned, if not 
determined, education, rather than the reverse. 

In dealing with educational matters, the 
book gives a good account of the evolution of 
curriculums, texts, teaching methods, and the 
educationand training of teachers. But large por- 
tions of the book are actually more a social and 
economic history of the United States than a 
description of the evolution of our educational 
system. One frequently almost loses sight of the 
fact that he is reading a history of education and 
feels that he is on an excursion into social and 
economic history. In fact, chapters xi-xv are 
perhaps a better treatment of economic and so- 
cial history since 1860 than any that can be 
found in the average economic history of the 
United States. 

This is all very fine, and the treatment is 
splendid, but one wonders why so much space 
was taken up with this material, which natural- 
ly limits the amount of attention which could be 
given to strictly educational problems in their 
social setting. Students might have been re- 
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ferred to the work of the Beards on American 
social history and then given much more in- 
formation about the course of our educational 
development. 

On the whole, it is a very enlightened, in- 
forming, and progressive work; but it is more 
realistic and daring with respect to economic 
and social history than in regard to education 
and contemporary problems. For a realistic ac- 
count of the relation between education and cur- 
rent social issues, one will find more of relevance 
in Jesse H. Newlon’s Education for Democracy 
in Our Time; Howard D. Langford’s Education 
and the Social Conflict; and the Fifteenth Year 
Book of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association: The Jm- 
provement of Education. In the book under re- 
view we find a maximum of rich material as to 
the social situation which our education faces, 
with a minimum of information and suggestions 
as to what education proposes to do about this 
social situation. 

HARRY ELMER BARNES 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Father of the Man. By W. ALLIson Davis and 
RoBErT J. HavicuurstT. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. viiit+-245. $2.75. 


This little book is the result of a study of 
two hundred and two families, white and Negro. 
Fifty of each race are ‘‘middle class,” and fifty- 
one of each are called “‘lower class” or “working 
class” or “slum dwellers.”’ The lower class is as- 
sumed to have a “culture” of its own which is 
compared and contrasted with the middle-class 
“culture” in the methods of training children, 
with especial reference to weaning and toilet 
training. Seven of the case studies are briefly set 
forth to illustrate the conclusions. 

The middle class seems to come out second 
best on many counts. One such family (‘‘the 
Bretts”’) is described rather satirically, and it is 
found that middle-class parents train their chil- 
dren too much, make arbitrary and unjust de- 
mands, forbid fighting, sexual exploration, and 
the breaking of school windows. Described as 
most arbitrary and unjust is the demand that 
the children are expected to learn the behavior 
and goals of their own society. 

By contrast, the slum children live a happier 
life.““The Washingtons” are a family with eleven 
children, living in the slums. The slum child 


gets more “organic pleasure” out of life, has less 
chance of going hungry (sic), has a closer and 
more intelligent relation to the mother, is less 
frustrated in his psychological responses and is 
spared the prolonged guilt feelings which mid- 
dle-class parents seek to arouse and maintain. 
The child is encouraged to fight his brothers and 
thus escapes the “false peace” of the middle 
class. Mary is keeping a record of the number of 
people murdered in her block and knows one 
man who has been charged by the police with 
eleven murders. She envies her sister Hazel, who 
carries a knife to use on her rivals in love. Little 
Paulette has often seen Hazel and her boy friend 
having sex relations in the front room. Her fam- 
ily had a good laugh when her uncle gave his 
wife a whipping for a Mother’s Day present. 
The children will probably have “motivations” 
which some people “‘stigmatize”’ as shiftlessness, 
irresponsibility, ignorance, and immorality, but 
the authors insist that the advantages are not 
wholly on the side of the middle class. 

In trying to make a case for the slum “cul- 
ture,” the book almost goes too far and the 
reader begins to doubt the wisdom of the plans 
for slum clearance if the children are so happy 
there. Of course, much of what is here called 
“culture” is termed disorganization in the vo- 
cabulary of the sociologist. Were the slum- 
dwellers alone on some island, the case would be 
different, but in Chicago there are churches, 
schools, truant officers, visiting nurses, juvenile 
courts, and probation officers and these reach 
into the slums. Delinquency, theft, and murder 
are violations of the mores and the laws, and 
men of good will seek to abolish the slum “cul- 
ture” by doing away with the slums. 

Toilet training is the subject of one chapter, 
but in no less than eleven chapters is the sub- 
ject dwelt upon. The subject of soiled diapers 
can grow monotonous, and, though there is some 
cautious advice given, the middle-class parents 
will probably continue to take the advice of the 
physician. 

The weakest point is the central contention 
that the child is motivated only by fear of pun- 
ishment and hope of reward. The experiments of 
Watson in which children burned their fingers in 
a candle flame a hundred times before they 
ceased reaching should completely negate this 
oversimplification. An acquaintance with the 
literature would have revealed scores of tribes 
and many middle-class families where no pun- 
ishment is inflicted and parental love is never 
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withdrawn. Authentic literature exists describ- 
ing the way in which, in a primary group rela- 
tion, oral communication results in self-stimu- 
lation and response, whereby attitudes are 
transmitted and acquired. 

There is a chapter on heredity, with the con- 
clusion that heredity does “‘enter into a vast 
number of human characteristics; just how, and 
in what proportion, is not known.” There is also 
a chapter on language, mostly commonplaces 
with a few minor inaccuracies. 

The style is enlivened by some amusing 
rhetorical figures. Here are some samples: “Age 
is the ladder by which the young child hopes to 
climb to his Arcadia.” “Learning social and 
personal control is the quintessence of becoming 
a human being.” “Lunging and panting they 
(the children) throw their very bodies against 
the ramparts of age-privilege.” And this culi- 
nary metaphor: “Our methods of weaning re- 
sult from a mixture of superstitions larded with 
social conventions and basted with practical 
horse sense.”” The modesty of the authors is evi- 
dent in this sentence: “‘The early training of a 
child is an unknown country in whose recesses 
the origin of personality is still lost.” And finally 
the optimism is evident when they say: “In 
spite of his stupidity and vices, man remains the 
hope of the world.” 

The book is, as they say on the radio, a brave 
try; the reviewer would re-echo the words of the 
announcer: “Better luck next time.” 


ELLSWORTH Faris 
University of Chicago 


The Engineer in Society. By Joun Mitts. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1946. Pp. xx+ 
196. $2.50. 

“Happy the man whose work is his hobby.” 
Happier still, at the hour of retirement, if the 
man has speculated, with a good stock of gen- 
eral ideas, upon the happy combination. For 
then he can give the fruit of his experience to his 
younger colleagues, not as mellow anecdotes but 
as an incisive analysis of their common profes- 
sion. And, in so doing, he may follow his work- 
hobby after he has, because of having attained 
“later maturity,” been locked out of the labora- 
tory or office where the material paraphernalia 
of his trade are kept. This book is such fruit, 
shared by a man who has had a creative career 
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in pursuing and directing research for the tele- 
phone industry. 

What Mr. Mills has written is a sort of career 
manual for research engineers in industry. It is 
very like another recent book, The Way of an 
Investigator, written by Dr. Walter B. Cannon 
after retirement from a long career of research 
in physiology. The books are alike in their em- 
phasis upon ideas as the mainspring of creative 
research and upon the proper writing of reports 
and in their warning that continued creative- 
ness depends upon maintaining good relations 
with one’s colleagues and upon understanding 
the social matrix in which one’s work is done. 
They are both dealing with the career contin- 
gencies of their professions and doing it almost 
as incisively as, although less systematically 
than, Max Weber did it in Wissenschaft als 
Beruf. 

Mills has some things to say about the engi- 
neer in the larger society—his politics, his 
knowledge of the world, his naiveté on social 
and economic matters. But the society to which 
he devotes most attention, and of which he gives 
the most skilful analysis, is the immediate social 
matrix in which the research engineer operates 
—the industrial organization. He evidently be- 
lieves that the engineer must understand and | 
learn to manipulate this society before he can; 
take much of a place in the bigger world. The, 
two problems to which he gives most thought 
and space are (1) the selection of research men 
(and the other side of it, the individual’s choice 
of this career) and (2) the contingencies of the 
research career in industrial organizations. 

In the first problem he stresses a distinction 
between the man to whom the company and the 
favorable judgment of his close and equal col- 
leagues are meat and drink and the man who 
is oriented to superiors and subordinates. The 
first is the potential research man. On another 
axis, he notes that some minds love, and start 
with, comparisons and generalizations, proceed- 
ing from there to the details of experiment and 
solution of particular problems; others work in 
the opposite direction. Again, the former is the 
potential research man; the latter, in both 
cases, should look toward executive werk. The 
importance of these propositions is that they 
relate not to individual aptitudes, in the psy- 
chological sense, but to the social orientation of 
the personality. 

The chief career contingency analyzed by 
Mills is that which arises from the fact that the 
industrial research scientist or engineer does his 
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work in an organization in which the greater 
rewards (in prestige and money) are to be had 
only by deserting his calling, in fact if not in 
name. That is, the most successful research man 
is the one who escapes into a higher executive 
position. There is thus an illusion in the belief 
that industry offers magnificent salaries and 
prestige to the research man. Mills thinks that 
research engineers should be aware of this and 
learn to act as a professional group to change 
this situation in the measure that it is possible 
to change it. 

Of course, another contingency is that a man 
may be overlooked and hence may not climb the 
first steps of the ladder of success at the early 
age at which they must be mounted if he is to 
continue his ascent. Here is where communica- 
tion comes in. If one writes his research reports 
clearly and persiiasively for the ultimate reader 
—an executive with little time but great author- 
ity—they will go to the top of the organization 
over the research man’s own name. If not so 
written, the report will be re-written-at various 
stages of its journey toward the higher and less 
technically expert authorities. The research 
man’s identity gets lost in the process. He thus 
becomes the victim of that most deadly of all 
forms of “‘discrimination”’ in large organizations, 
that of simply not being seen when promotions 
are being made. 

These contingencies are very important, for 
they are precisely those of careers in most pro- 
fessional pursuits. For most professions are now- 
adays practiced in organizations with an in- 
creasing amount of administration and conse- 
quently with an increasing measure of author- 
ity in the hands of men who are not, though they 
may have been in their youth, full and devoted 
members of the profession. Even the physician is 
more and more likely to have to get a job in or- 
der to get clients. It is a bit pathetic to see the 
newer professions trying to solve their prob- 
lems by the old devices of licensing and codes, 
just when those very devices are proving them- 
selves so inadequate in the professions from 
which they are copied. It is because Mills’s 
analysis of the engineering profession is so perti- 
nent to these problems of other professions that 
his book warrants the attention of the social sci- 
entist. 

The same thing is true of his remarks on the 
naiveté of the research engineer about social and 
economic matters, even those directly pertinent 
to his own career. This naiveté is one aspect of a 
general phenomenon which the French call dif- 
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formation professionelle. In the engineering pro- 
fession it takes the form of the tendency to talk 
in engineering lingo about matters in which the 
engineer’s observations are not of that high de- 
gree of accuracy which—let us hope—he in- 
sists upon in his own professional work. Every 
profession probably shows some such tendency, 
and they seem to exhibit it most in a naiveté 
concerning the social matrix in which they oper- 
ate—the very social system which touches their 
careers most closely. Hence any book in which a 
man turns the lens upon these aspects of his own 
profession is a contribution to sociological study 
of the professions. 

C, HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Problémes humains du machinisme industriel 
(“Human Problems of Mechanized Indus- 
try”). By GEORGES FRIEDMANN. Paris: Gal- 
limard, 1946. Pp. 387. 


Professor Friedmann of the Conservatoire 
national des arts et métiers, France’s leading in- 
stitution for research and instruction in indus- 
trial work and relations, gives us herewith the 
first major postwar European work in this field. 
M. Friedmann, a student and associate of 
France’s outstanding sociologist, the late Mau- 
rice Halbwachs, has long been interested in the 
broader problems of the machine revolution. 
The present volume is the second of his series on 
“‘Machine et humanisme.” The first volume, of 
which a new edition is in press, was entitled La 
Crise du progrés (“The Crisis of Progress’’); the 
third, in preparation, will be an Essai sur la 
civilisation technicienne (“An Essay on Techno- 
logical Civilization”). 

In the present volume, M. Friedmann gives 
us (1) a natural history of scientific manage- 
ment from Taylor and his disciples, through the 
industrial psychologists, to those who analyze 
industrial organization as a social system and 
the relations within industry and between indus- 
try and other aspects of society as a social-psy- 
chological reality; (2) a running review of Con- 
tinental European (mainly German and 
French), English, and American literature on 
these subjects; (3) criticism of the work done, 
especially of the assumptions underlying it, and 
(4) his own conception of a social-psychology of 
industry. 

While it has the breadth of scope of a treatise, 
the book is very readable. If moderately well 
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translated into English, it could be read by 
people interested in the social problems of in- 
dustry, whether or not they were students of 
psychology or social science. 

Friedmann’s basic quarrel with Taylorism is 
that it was not a study of the management of 
men at all, but a study of machines. The func- 
tion of a man’s motion was considered merely in 
relation to the machine, without reference to its 
place in the whole movement and rhythm of the 
human organism. In leaving the matter there, I 
much oversimplify Friedmann’s consideration 
of the Taylor movement. In fact, he devotes 
much space to a careful study of its develop- 
ment and to Taylor’s own ideas, assumptions, 
accomplishments, and disappointments. In 
treating of the later studies of industrial psy- 
chologists, he notes that, in general, they looked 
more closely at the physiological and psycho- 
logical problems of the man. They looked 
askance at the “‘one best way” of performing a 
job; they turned their attention to individual 
differences, not merely in capacities but in psy- 
chological susceptibility to fatigue and monot- 
ony, and recognized that some of these might be 
due to the conception which the individual has, 
from his training and past experience, of the 
meaning and importance of his work and of 
ways of doing it. While discussing this phase of 
the development of studies designed to make 
industry better adapted to the people who oper- 
ate machines, Friedmann dwells at some length 
on one of his favorite topics, the “second indus- 
trial revolution,” the change from machinery 
in whose operation the workers perform a 
rhythmic part to that which is automatic, with 
the worker merely watching for trouble, re- 
plenishing supplies, and intervening to make ad- 
justments. 

Of special interest to American readers will 
be Friedmann’s account and criticism of the 
work done by Mayo, especially of the study of 
the Hawthorne Plant of the Western Electric 
Company as reported in Roethlisberger and 
Dickson, Management and the Worker. The 
résumé of this work covers the essential steps 
and the logic of the study very clearly. He sees 
what the investigators were about and accepts 
with enthusiasm their hypothesis that fatigue, 
morale, restriction of production, and the like 
are essentially social (group) psychological phe- 
nomena. His criticism of the study is that the 
authors did not follow their own logic to its con- 
clusion: 
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The principal weakness of the psycho-sociology 
of the industrial concern, consequently of the 
Hawthorne study, is that it obstinately considers it a 
complete, closed social structure, a sort of collective 
entity which pursues its own evolution independent- 
ly of all other social groups, an entity in the bosom 
of which the other groups—clique, team, shop, de- 
partment, workers, foremen, office people, leaders, 
etc.—act and interact with each other, but without 
interference from the collective realities external to 
the company. The social organization of the factory, 
considered as a structure, is a sociological fact whose 
reality is incontestable; the authors, in studying it, 
are able to make significant observations made pos- 
sible only by this point of view. But they reduce and 
sometimes falsify their value by suspending the fac- 
tory, so to speak, in the void, by maintaining around 
the Hawthorne Works—hypostasized into an ab- 
solute entity—a sort of social vacuum. .... 

The complexity of the sociology of the industrial 
concern issues principally from the fact that every 
worker, at the same time that he is a member of 
these diverse groups within the factory, is likewise a 
member of outside collectivities which are much 
larger, such as the union, social class, ethnic group,— 
to name but a few of the groups which exercise their 
action on the mind of the worker and whose influ- 
ences oppose or combine with that of the Company 
[p. 307]. 


He continues on this line, noting that there is 
nothing any more irrational in the workers’ re- 
action of distrust and hostility against manage- 
ment’s logic of efficiency than in this logic itself. 
The workers have what they consider good 
reasons for restriction of production, reasons as 
much based on experience as is the logic of effi- 
ciency. For the engineers of management are 
just as much caught in a social system which 
makes their logic mandatory for them as are the 
workers. The sentiments and assumptions of 
management are, in short, as much a social 
product as the workers’. 

No criticism of just this kind appeared in any 
American review that I have seen of Manage- 
ment and the Worker. The first point, that the 
Hawthorne Plant and its people were treated as 
if in a social vacuum, has a good deal of justice 
in it. In defense, it can be said that the investi- 
gators were in some measure aware of this short- 
coming. In more recent work of the same kind a 
great deal of attention is being paid to the rela- 
tion between the in-plant behavior of people and 
the outside community in which they play vari- 
ous roles. Friedmann apparently did not have 
access to these more recent reports. 

On the second point—that the logic of effi- 
cient management is itself a social product, 
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based on sentiment and sanctioned by social 
pressures—I think that, while the point may be 
conceded in the abstract by many American 
students of industry, we must admit that they 
have not worked upon it with the same vigor as 
upon the sentiments and social logic of workers. 
The growth of a vigorous and colossal labor 
movement with such protagonists as Golden and 
Ruttenberg has done much to make people 
aware that there is an ideology of management 
which is a peculiar product of our society. Many 
leaders of management realize this—some to 
such an extent as to be able to discuss and think 
about it, others just enough to feel impelled to 
state their ideology more emphatically than 
ever and to hand around Hayek’s The Road to 
Serfdom as a religious tract. Certainly it is the 
business of students of our industrial system to 
investigate all of it, including management and 
management’s sentiments. 

M. Friedmann also presents, more briefly, 
certain European attempts to understand in- 
dustry as a social-psychological system and cer- 
tain experiments, such as that of the Bata Com- 
pany of Czechoslovakia and of the Bardet Com- 
pany in France. 

His last chapters are a restatement of the 
necessity of approaching the problem of man 
and his work under conditions of extreme tech- 
nological development from all angles and with 
the insights of the various disciplines—with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the recognition that no 
amount of technological advance makes work 
and the organization of work any less funda- 
mentally a social-psychological phenomenon. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Machinisme et philosophie. By PIERRE-MAXIME 
ScnunL. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1947. Pp. xv+129. Fr. 100. 


This readable little volume of lectures offered 
in the department of philosophy of the Sorbonne 
has as its object the descriptive account of liter- 
ary and philosophical reactions toward the in- 
troduction of the machine into the productive 
system of our Western civilization. 

Sociological interpretations are not entirely 
missing. Of particular interest are the author’s 
references which help us understand why the 
scientific endeavors of antiquity were unable to 
initiate an industrialization process. The dis- 


course, however, limits itself to surface phe- 
nomena which in themselves need further socio- 
logical explanation. The contempt for manual 
labor in antiquity is amply illustrated. The so- 
cial status of the inventor and the engineer were 
second only to those concerned with pure sci- 
ence. Unfortunately, the author offers only brief 
allusions to the manner in which these attitudes 
were related to a system of social organization 
based upon slave labor. 

Further literary evidence is produced to 
show how closely the modern machine age is 
linked to the development of a science with pre- 
dominantly empirical emphasis. Changes oc- 
curred, simultaneously, in attitudes toward the 
dignity of manual labor. There are casual re- 
marks about the depletion of European popula- 
tions by plague and warfare made to indicate 
a possible reason for the revolutionary change in 
the appreciation of labor-saving devices. The 
machine takes the place of the slave, and far into 
the nineteenth century the author discovers 
commiseration with the working classes which 
stressed the need of replacing the laborer’s toil 
with machinery. 

Problems of unemployment, on the other 
hand, lead to a condemnation of machine pro- 
duction, and the nineteenth century is depicted 
by the author as a time of cross-currents be- 
tween optimistic appraisal and pessimistic con- 
demnation of the machine as a means to human 
progress. 

The sociologist will find the volume useful 
for the abundance of striking quotations assem- 
bled in the lectures. The subject matter calls for 
further sociological analysis. Although the liter- 
ary documents presented are in themselves full 
of stimulating suggestions in this direction, it 
has obviously not been the intention of the au- 
thor to pursue this aspect of the problem. 


SVEND RIEMER 
University of Wisconsin 


The Many and the Few. By HENRY Kraus. Los 
Angeles: Plantin Press, 1947. Pp. 293+xv. 
$2.50. 


This book is a colorful and purposely dra- 
matic account of the General Motors sitdown 
strikes of 1936-37, the initial point of organiza- 
tion of workers in the major automobile plants. 
It is written by an ex-U.A.W. official who edited 
the first national union newspaper. The author’s 
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political alignment toward the union is indicated 
by the signatures of George F. Addes and former 
president R. J. Thomas to the Introduction, 
rather than Reuther’s signature as present un- 
ion president. 

As a strictly historical account of the sitdown 
strikes at the Flint plants of General Motors, 
this book has a number of weaknesses. The cor- 
poration story, for example, is told only in so 
far as it provides an appropriate foil for the de- 
scription of the union tactics and actions. Thus, 
while some of the “inside” of the union story is 
given, there is a complete lack of this same de- 
tail with respect to the corporation. 

On quite another count, however, the book 
has considerable interest for sociologists. It de- 
scribes candidly the mechanics of a potent and 
powerful mass movement of short duration. It 
is particularly noteworthy that the seizure of the 
General Motors plants by the workers was engi- 
neered with practically no organized mass sup- 
port prior to the actual strike deadline. Latent 
dissatisfaction, insecurity, and unrest were mo- 
bilized with unusual ease and relatively little 
formal structure, according to this account. 
This is all the more remarkable, of course, in 
view of the more serious character of a sitdown 
strike in contrast with a normal strike. While it 
is not entirely uncommon for an organizer sin- 
gle-handedly to call a strike without any mem- 
bership in a plant, the potentially serious conse- 
quences of seizing a plant in a sitdown did not 
deter such action even when the degree of actual 
union organization was negligible in the plant. 

This account adds some insight into the role 
of union leadership in the development of strike 
strategy and techniques. If one overlooks the 
eulogizing of Travis, particularly, as an indi- 
vidual leader (some present leaders in the 
U.A.W. claim that the author underemphasizes 
the role of national-office leadership in the 
strike), it is perfectly clear that the sitdown 
strike was initiated and effectively continued 
because of the well-directed leadership of the 
professional union organizers. 

It would, perhaps, be quite difficult to ac- 
count for the sitdown strikes and general organ- 
izing campaign against the major companies of 
the automobile industry in terms of human re- 
lations. Better communication, deeper concern 
for the individual worker, and greater attention 
by management to the informal social organi- 
zation of the work-groups would not in any 
sense have altered the economic uncertainty and 
bitter antagonism which characterized the 
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workers’ attitude toward management. More- 
over, the testimony of present leaders of the 
G.M. department of the U.A.W. that fear of 
management no longer animates the work-force 
is further evidence of the power of the union as 
an organization. This book seems to make quite 
clear that trade-union organization does not 
arise solely because of management’s insensitiv- 
ity to the concepts and knowledge of human re- 
lations in industry. 

ROBERT DUBIN 
University of Chicago 


Studies of Compulsive Drinkers. Edited by JANE 
F. CUSHMAN and CARNEY LANDIS. New 
Haven: Hillhouse Press, 1946. Pp. go. $1.00. 


This monograph makes a definite contribu- 
tion to the scientific knowledge of chronic al- 
coholics. The first section, which consists of 
eighteen case studies, was initiated by the late 
Dr. Herman Wortis and was completed by Dr. 
Leonard Sillman. The second part, which was 
prepared by Mrs. Florence Halpern, contains 
the summarized findings on the alcoholic’s per- 
sonality from such tests as the Rorschach, the 
Bellevue Adult Intelligence, the Level of Aspira- 
tion, and from the Vocational Interest Blank 
which was standardized by Dr. David Wechsler. 

Although the documents omit the identifying 
experiences of the subjects and are recorded in 
the third person, they are illuminating and pro- 
vide firsthand information for students of per- 
sonal disorganization. No generic findings were 
abstracted from the cases except to show that 
the monistic causal explanation is inadequate. 
Indeed, as Dr. Lewis points out in the Fore- 
word, “‘. .. . inebriety seemed to depend on the 
total effect of the environmental stress and 
strain upon a particular individual possessed of 
a specific weakness for or lack of resistance to 
compulsive drinking” (p. 2). Within the general 
framework that alcoholic addiction is the prod- 
uct of a complex of circumstances combined 
with a certain personality structure, it is, none- 
theless, feasible to trace the acquisition of the 
compulsive alcoholic habit on a social-psycho- 
logical level. 

In the summary of the test findings, which 
were derived from nine female and thirty-eight 
male subjects of the upper socioeconomic levels, 
Mrs. Halnern stresses the uniform personal 
dynamics rather than static traits. The typical 
alcoholic is characterized as a restless, unstable 
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individual who strives “‘to prove himself to him- 
self and to the rest of the world.” In exposing 
himself to emotional hazards, he tends to work 
out his conflicts on the environment and seems 
not to acquire the defense dynamisms of the 
usual person. “In this group of alcoholics, it was 
the absence of most of those mechanisms to 
which poorly adjusted people generally resort 
which was most striking. Instead of avoiding 
what was complex and difficult for them, the al- 
coholics seemed to respond to such things as a 
challenge. They appeared unwilling to make 
compromises but instead attempted to meet 
situations in a total ‘head-on’ sort of a manner” 
(p. 85). 

Of the psychological instruments used, the 
Rorschach was the most illuminating because it 
uncovered the personal dynamics of the alco- 
holics. The intelligence tests revealed that the 
subjects were, on the average, in the bright 
mental category and not different in their men- 
tal organization from normal or neurotic groups. 
Since the personal documents were available, 
it would have been worth while to have inte- 
grated the findings of the Rorschach with those 
of the personal documents, particularly with 
reference to ego structure and defense dyna- 
misms. 

S. Krrson WEINBERG 


Roosevelt College of Chicago 


Unto the Least of These: Social Services for Chil- 
dren. By Emma OcTAviA LUNDBERG. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1947. 
Pp. xi+424. $3.75. 

The book is the result of a lifetime spent in 
the development and improvement of local, 
state, and federal child-welfare services under 
both public and private auspices. Miss Lund- 
berg presents more than a well-balanced his- 
torical account of the network of child-welfare 
activities; she also gives some biographical 
sketches of the colorful and dynamic personal- 
ities—the pathfinders in child care from 1850 to 
the present day. She carefully defines each 
epoch, each new concept developed progressive- 
ly in the inauguration of social institutions for 
the prevention and control of problems relating 
to children—the juvenile court, juvenile proba- 
tion, child-guidance clinics, legal measures and 
commissions, the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, and various social services for children. 


Miss Lundberg has a national point of view 
and sees the problem in broad aspects and at the 
same time presents the details of the entire 
“road leading upward.” There is no doubt that 
the child-welfare institutions and the Children’s 
Bureau have rendered unparalleled services, 
but, as portrayed by Miss Lundberg, their at- 
tack has been bureaucratic rather than demo- 
cratic. One gets the impression that the leaders 
in the field represent that small minority of 
driving, crusading personalities who manage to 
sell their programs to “high-up”’ political groups 
and then proceed to organize whatever resources 
there are in the community to support their pro- 
grams. Perhaps such a “dictatorship” of reform- 
ers is the only way to an integrated, urgent pro- 
gram in a pioneer country, but we should like to 
know what can be done along democratic lines. 

Miss Lundberg presents the institutional ap- 
proach and does it with competence and ade- 
quacy, as far as she goes. She would have 
strengthened her position by taking into ac- 
count the vast amount of scientific research in 
the field of child welfare. She does discuss psy- 
chiatric activities, but the work of Clifford 
Shaw, Fred Thrasher, Elio Monachesi, W. I. 
Thomas, Bird Baldwin, Lewis Terman, and 
other notable sociologists and psychologists— 
which has significant bearing on child-welfare 
activities and services—is not even mentioned. 
Even the Children’s Bureau as a fact-finding or- 
ganization is not adequately discussed. A second 
improvement would be the more systematic 
tracing of the development of sound public opin- 
ion which steadily served as a basis for child- 
welfare programs. 

The book is interestingly written, well docu- 
mented, and contains a good reading list of 
books on general and special services and prob- 
lems in child care. In spite of certain shortcom- 
ings it is a valuable addition to social-work lit- 
erature on child welfare. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 


Medicine in the Changing Order: Report of the 
New York Academy of Medicine Committee 
on Medicine and the Changing Order. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1947. Pp. xiii+ 
240. $2.00. 


This book is the climax of nearly a dozen 
monographs dealing with American medical 
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practice, public health, preventive medicine, 
industrial and public medical services, hospitals, 
dentistry, health insurance, medical and nursing 
education. The monographs are factual com- 
pilations with some historical interpretations 
and analyses of contemporary problems. This 
final volume is a partial summary of the mono- 
graphs plus the ideas and recommendations of 
the committee for improving the quality and 
accessibility of medical care in the United 
States. 

The New York Academy of Medicine has a 
long and distinguished record of professional and 
civic activities. Its Committee on Medicine and 
the Changing Order included nearly fifty per- 
sons, preponderantly physicians, with a sprin- 
kling of dentists, nurses, and laymen, the last 
category including a historian and an economist. 
Two members representing labor resigned dur- 
ing the last year of the committee’s work. In 
view of the bitter opposition of medical societies 
to comprehensive health insurance and the 
biased data which the American Medical Associ- 
ation and its affiliates have often utilized, it is of 
interest to see how this independent professional 
committee has studied the subject and what con- 
clusions it has reached. 

A brief historical review lays the “origins of 
present problems” to the increasing effective- 
ness, complexity, and costs of medical service. 
“We have become conscious of inadequacies in 
the medical care of some groups chiefly because 
advances in medical science have outpaced the 
distribution of its benefits” (p. 43). Central in 
this advance have been technological progress, 
improved professional education, and the expan- 
sion of hospitals and their clinics, laboratories, 
and educational and research activities. The 
scientific and social factors in these develop- 
ments are well traced. Urban-rural contrasts in 
the availability of professional personnel, hos- 
pitals, and health departments are brought out. 
Nursing and dentistry are given some attention. 

Not just medical care but a high quality of 
medical care is the fundamental objective, says 
the committee. The care now supplied to some 
people in cities and to many in rural sections is 
not satisfactory. The primary prerequisites are 
qualified professional personnel and adequate 
material facilities. The committee declares: 
“The method by which these essentials are to be 
financed and paid for is related to the problem 
of availability, but in secondary and optional 
ways. Means are necessary but will not of them- 
selves create required resources” (p. 45). Thus 
the economic element is underweighted; for, al- 
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though increased paying power for health serv- 
ices on the part of the people will not “create” 
personnel and material, it does furnish essential 
stimuli toward their development and dis- 
tribution. 

Organization is also slighted. The quality of 
care in a hospital depends not only on the train- 
ing and skill of its medical staff but also on how 
this staff and the other personnel work together. 
Likewise with medical services in private and in 
public medical practice. The committee recog- 
nizes the role of organization adequately only in 
relation to the purely professional side, i.e., to 
group medical practice. This should be promot- 
ed, although “‘No one should expect group prac- 
tice to become the rule within a few years. Older 
physicians will not give up or be forced out of 
solo practice. The younger doctors, however, are 
likely to work with groups as these appear” (p. 
141). 

The sections on voluntary health-insurance 
plans in this country and on compulsory health 
insurance in other countries are the weakest 
parts of the volume. One would have expected 
from this committee, in its attack upon compul- 
sory health insurance, more than the routine 
fears about governmental regimentation, vast 
bureaucracies, and high overhead costs. There is 
no evidence that those who prepared this part 
of the book possess any firsthand knowledge of 
health insurance in foreign countries or of the 
immense literature of this subject. So far as the 
footnotes show, the discussion of compulsory 
health insurance is based upon a handful of 
books and articles, mostly secondary sources. 
The administration of compulsory health insur- 
ance in most countries has not been directly by 
government at all but through organizations 
established on an industrial or on an area basis, 
controlled by the people who pay the bills. The 
effects of such control have been similar to the 
effect of lay boards of trustees in our well-estab- 
lished American hospitals, supplying a direct 
stimulus to the broadening of the scope of serv- 
ice, to professional self-discipline, and to low ad- 
ministrative costs, which in fact are lower than 
in voluntary plans. 

As to voluntary health insurance, the exten- 
sive experience in this country,as well as abroad, 
is hardly utilized. The best illustration is the 
failure to analyze the wide difference between 
the economy, efficiency, and scope of service of 
plans controlled by subscribers as compared 
with those controlled by physicians. The crucial 
problem of professional supervision is handled 
cursorily. The use of public funds as subsidies 
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is recommended without analysis of the admin- 
istrative and political difficulties. It would have 
been a great service if this committee had ac- 
tually explored the problems of the voluntary 
health-insurance plans which it so warmly 
recommends. 

MIcHAEL M. Davis 


Committee on Research in Medical Economics 
New York City 


Marriage Is on Trial. By Joun A. SBARBARO. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xiv+ 
128. $2.00. 


The author, a judge in a domestic relations 
court in Chicago, is disturbed over the tragedies 
which constitute the docket of his court. The 
present volume represents his effort to make his 
experience available to the public. The conse- 
quence is a book of “‘common sense”’ advice di- 
rected to the married and to those contemplat- 
ing either marriage or divorce. 

Judge Sbarbaro’s advice is to take a “real- 
istic” view of marriage and of the consequences 
of its dissolution. He laments the expectations 
of romance and glamour characteristic of many 
newly-weds. He counsels prudence and temper- 
ance with specific reference to such problems as 
drinking, gambling, finances, in-laws, and bore- 
dom. 

In general, this reviewer finds little to criti- 
cize. It does seem probable, however, that the 
Judge overestimates the possibilities of frank 
discussion when marital difficulties arise. The 
most conspicuous example is the author’s ad- 
vice for candid and open discussions of sex prob- 
lems. It is the reviewer’s judgment that relative- 
ly few people can discuss sex difficulties without 
such a measure of defensiveness and recrimina- 
tion as to exacerbate the difficulties. Aside from 
this, the book should be of distinct help to the 
audience for which it is intended. 


RoBErtT F. WINCH 
Vanderbilt University 


Is Marriage Necessary? The Memoirs of 
a Reno Judge. By Grorce A. BARTLETT. 
New York: Penguin Books, Inc., 1947. 
Pp. x+179. $0.35. 

This book by a Reno judge, based on his ex- 
perience in hearing “thousands of cases” of 
divorce, was first published in 1931 and has been 
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revised for its present appearance in the mass 
market. The book may, therefore, be considered 
here from two standpoints: one, its usefulness 
to the general reader, and the other, its value 
to the professional student of the family. 

In chapter ii Judge Bartlett sketches briefly 
the way a divorce may be secured in Reno and 
dispels false conceptions such as that a Reno 
divorce can be obtained by one spouse without 
legally referring the matter to the other. Indeed, 
the reviewer is inclined to believe that this book 
is more valuable for showing how a divorce can 
be obtained than how it can be avoided. Chap- 
ter v, entitled “Advice to Young Brides,” is a 
plea for marriage education rather than a plan 
and is not, I believe, as useful as specific knowl- 
edge would be in preparation for marriage, al- 
though the viewpoint is satisfactory. In chapter 
vi husbands are given a few pointers. They are 
told that the sex factor is most important for 
happy marriage, but, aside from being ad- 
monished to pay attention to the sex rhythm of 
the female, they are given no particulars. They 
are told: ““Two are two and never can be one,” 
which emphasizes an important point while 
neglecting the more important point that in 
many happy marriages there is a substitution 
of the “we” feeling for the “I’”’ feeling. 

From the sociological standpoint this book 
confirms the notion that the judge of the divorce 
court has but an inadequate opportunity to 
gather scientific information. He generally sees 
only one party to the action, and his knowledge 
of the case is likely to be superficial since he 
hears only the alleged reasons which are given 
to satisfy the law and not the true underlying 
story of the conflict, of which even the plaintiff 
may not be conscious. Even as regards the di- 
vorce process itself, there is not much insight. 

The cases are presented very briefly, and the 
full significance of the meaning of a broken mar- 
riage to the persons involved is not revealed, 
After all, the judge is an expert in jurisprudence, 
not social psychology. 
M. F. 
Bucknell University 


Principles of Criminology. By Epwin H. Sutu- 
ERLAND. 4th rev. ed. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1947. Pp. v+643. $4.50. 

While Sutherland originally published the 
first edition of this volume over twenty years 
ago, this fourth revision bears little but super- 
ficial resemblance to it, each revision having 
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grown with new research on human behavior. 
It is not only outstanding in the field of crimi- 
nology but should serve as an example to writers 
in other fields on the proper construction of a 
sociological volume. In it, Sutherland consist- 
ently presents a systematic, theoretical, critical 
view of the material, supported by empiric evi- 
dence rather than simple descriptions using iso- 
lated, though interesting, discrete facts. It is 
sociological. It takes the essential thesis that the 
component of personality is an attitude derived 
from social values, that criminal behavior is hu- 
man behavior and must be so explained. 


Sutherland divides the schools of criminol- 
ogy, those offering a systematic explanation, 
into five main and three subtypes distinguished 
by content of explanation and methods. The 
most recent is the sociological school, to which 
he arbitrarily assigns the date 1915. It empha- 
sizes groups and social processes. In contrast to 
these attempts to reach some universal proposi- 
tions regarding crime there are those who take 
a multiple-factor approach to crime causation 
whose adherents, according to Sutherland, ob- 
viously imply the impossibility of a scientific 
theory of criminal behavior. 

Probably of most interest is Sutherland’s 
own theory of criminal behavior. As restated, his 
position is that all criminal behavior (not just 
“systematic” as in the previous edition) is 
learned through interaction with other persons 
in a process of communication, principally in 
intimate groups. One person becomes delin- 
quent rather than another because of an excess 
of definitions favorable to violation of law over 
definitions unfavorable. 

Valid as this theory appears to be, and it cer- 
tainly offers a nearly complete explanation of a 
great many cases, there are still a number of 
questions which may be raised if it is to be of- 
fered as a universal explanation. Such a theory 
does not adequately explain why some individ- 
uals who are familiar with criminal norms, as 
well as frequently associated with persons sim- 
ilarly familiar, do not engage in such behavior. 
In certain areas of the city, as well as in certain 
occupations, it is doubtful whether many indi- 
viduals have not had such extensive contacts. 
Rather than a mathematical ratio of associations 
the variable may well be the integration of such 
patterns and roles within the personality of the 
individual which may thus make a person re- 
sistant to certain differential attitudes. In a 
sense Sutherland recognizes this in his tentative 
“priority” principle wherein “lawful behavior 
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developed in early childhood may persist 
throughout life and also that delinquent be- 
havior developed in early life may persist 
throughout life.” 

Contrary to the approach of many contempo- 
rary criminologists, he condemns extreme Freud- 
ian theories and feels that psychiatry ,as a univer- 
sal explanation of criminal behavior, has become 
a fad in modern science, as were the early bio- 
logical theories, and that much of it will even- 
tually receive the same fate. While agreeing that 
there is no one-to-one correlation between any 
psychogenic traits and criminal attitudes, one 
cannot exclude them as unimportant in the 
social situation in which they play a part. 

No major changes in the organization of this 
work have been made from the 1939 edition. 
Chapter titles have remained identical, but sub- 
stantial portions have been re-written in the 
“form of development and application of the im- 
plications of the theory of criminal behavior,” 
and recent material has been incorporated. The 
statistics are those of 1940, since Sutherland 
correctly regards the war period as unrepresen- 
tative. 

MARSHALL B. CLINARD 


University of Wisconsin 


Crime: Causes and Conditions. By HANS VON 
HeEntTic. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1947. Pp. vii +379. $3.50. 


One of Europe’s leading authorities, resident 
in America for several years, has written a vol- 
ume dealing with crime causation only and not 
treatment aspects. Divided into four parts, the 
book deals first with the problem of crime, its 
characteristics, origin and evolution, and meth- 
od of approach. It is by far the best section of 
the book. Parts II and III deal with the causes 
of crime, the first being physiological variables 
and the second social forces, including economic 
conditions and social units such as the family 
and neighborhood. Part IV is an original ap- 
proach called conditions of crime, such as organ- 
ized mass impellants, mass crises of war and rev- 
olution, and the element of chance. 

While recognizing sociological factors, this 
volume leaves the impression of being eclectic 
and reiterating primarily the thesis of biological 
and economic factors as the chief causes of 
crime. Almost one-third of the book is devoted 
to the physiological variables of sex, age, and 
race, and there is also extensive treatment of the 
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relation of economic factors, particularly pov- 
erty and unemployment, to crime. Urbaniza- 
tion, differential association with criminal 
norms, such as boy’s gangs or companions, 
prison experience, and psychiatric disturbances, 
receive only limited discussion. Only eight pages 
are devoted to the relation of the neighborhood 
to crime, and some of this is irrelevant. Thrasher 
does not appear in the index of names. 

Rather than any essentially sociological the- 
ory of criminal behavior which would involve 
sociological concepts and theoretical principles 
common to noncriminals, Hentig appears to 
approach crime through a multiple-factor the- 
ory. Thus the attempt is made to find as many 
statistical associations between variables as pos- 
sible. High crime rates are consequently related 
to persons who are poor, unemployed, male, 
single, illegitimate, young, Negro, or city resi- 
dents. Why the great majority of persons with 
these characteristics are not ciminal, while some 
with reverse characteristics are, is not adequate- 
ly explained. The identification of these associa- 
tions is considered significant in itself without 
much further explanation. Where it exists, only 
brief mention is given to sociological factors, 
the main attention being on some economic, but 
mostly biological, theory. 

A criticism arises from the assumption that 
a partial relation between two variables, no 
matter how unsound sociologically, is evidence, 
regardless of the possibility of other variables. 
Thus Hentig points out a high degree of rela- 
tionship between the Negro and crime, which he 
then partially interprets as a proof of a biologi- 
cal connection arising from improper adapta- 
tion to a temperate climate. He ignores the fact 
that crime is an attitude as well as the influence 
of the norms of slum areas, where Negroes large- 
ly reside. He points out that race is a difficult 
concept to define since there are no pure races; 
nevertheless, interpretations are subsequently 
made on the basis of race. 

There are many statements which are con- 
trary to present scientific evidence, with little 
definite proof given to contradict it. We are told 
that man has primitive driyés (pp. 141, 330, 
350); that acquisitiveness, which is our aggres- 
sive relation to property, is a “very deep-seated, 
solidly established urge which is weakened only 
in some patterns of feeble-mindedness and in- 
sanity” (p. 193); that respect for property is in- 
nate but genetically a late development (p. 
194); that adolescent problems and crimes of 
youth have an essentially biological base (p. 


141); that female crime is related essentially to 
preclimacteric and climacteric biological proc- 
esses (p. 115); that sex crimes in the old are bio- 
logical, the psychiatric aspects not being men- 
tioned (p. 154); that races display different 
psychic phenomena (p. 162); that the high 
crime rate of the American Negro is due to bio- 
logical reorientation (p. 163); that the cause of 
suicide is constitutional and the low rate of sui- 
cide among American Negroes is primarily due 
to biological factors (p. 165); that the peculiar 
and high crime rate among Negro women is bio- 
logical (pp. 174-75); that some criminals repre- 
sent atavisms in their conduct and partly in 
their features (p. 200); that the elimination of 
poverty would, to a large extent, eliminate 
crime (p. 98); and that size of family has some 
causal relation to crime (pp. 247-52). 

The logic of the concluding section dealing 
with “conditions” of crime is difficult to under- 
stand. It deals very briefly with recreation, the 
disorganized community, and the state, but 
mainly with war, revolution, and “chance.” 
What is meant by conditions and how this sec- 
tion differs from the preceding section on social 
forces as a cause of crime is not at all clear. 

The chapters dealing with the elements of a 
science of criminology, origins and evolution of 
crime, and methods of approach to the study of 
crime are well formulated. Hentig calls for the 
use of long-term experimentation in criminol- 
ogy. There is an excellent appraisal of the state 
of our national and international criminal sta- 
tistics, in which the point is made that there are 
no official crime statistics on an international 
scale. “The most thoughtless conclusions are 
continually drawn from uncomparable sets of 
figures... .. ” There are extensive references to 
European and American source materials 
throughout the volume. 


MARSHALL B. CLINARD 
University of Wisconsin 


Recent Penal Legislation in Sweden. By THoR- 
STEN SELLIN. Stockholm: Isaac Marcus Bok- 
tryckeri-Aktiebolag, 1947. Pp. 70. 


The Swedish Prison Act of 1945 represents 
the culmination of continuous progressive legis- 
lation since the first decade of this century. This 
pamphlet contains the full text of the Act of 
December 21, 1945, and, in addition, a discus- 
sion by Thorsten Sellin of its objectives and 
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main content. A historical introduction makes it 
possible to weigh recent achievements against 
the previous state of the Swedish penal system. 
Some recent news items in the American press 
about spectacular advancement in Swedish 
penology—such as, particularly, the abandon- 
ment of the “closed” in favor of an “open” 
treatment—have aroused the curiosity of the 
American criminologist sufficiently to make the 
concise and reliable information contained in 
this pamphlet most welcome. 

The author is greatly impressed with a 
unique feature of Swedish legislation (remissvae- 
sendet). Preparatory to new legislation, reports 
or comments are requested from all concerned 
branches of the executive and the judiciary 
branches of the government as well as from pro- 
fessional experts. The final report of an appoint- 
ed commission is, thus, solidly based on expert 
judgment as well as on a variety of points of 
view. The bill is drafted by the Department of 
Justice in close reference to the commission’s 
report, a procedure which has promoted pro- 
gressive, unprejudiced, and singularly adequate 
legislation in penology and also in other fields of 
social improvement. 

The Prison Act of 1946 aims at the protection 
of society against criminality. The need for de- 
terrent effects of punishment are not entirely 
overlooked, but the assumption of any direct 
relationship between the severity of punishment 
and its deterrent effect is clearly rejected. ““The 
loss of liberty . . . . need not be accentuated by 
repressive means to be deterrent.” On the con- 
trary, if reasons of security make it necessary to 
restrain the movements of the criminal, great 
care has to be taken that such measures will not 
. impede the other road toward prevention by 
way of individual rehabilitation. Every effort 
must be made to counteract “the disruptive and 
deteriorating effects of imprisonment.” 

Isolation and the imprisonment in closed in- 
stitutions is, thus, not completely abandoned, 
but it has been limited to an astounding extent. 
“Default prisoners,” who serve their time in 
prison because of negligence in the payment of 
fines, are held in closed institutions. In all other 
cases, offenders are assigned to closed institu- 
tions only on the basis of individual decisions 
with the public safety in mind. 

Convicts, as compared to those sentenced 
to simple imprisonment, are held in a closed in- 
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stitution for three months, during which inten- 
sive classification reports are prepared. 

It is interesting to note the emphasis in the 
Swedish system of penology upon a large num- 
ber of small, specialized institutions. The trend 
toward large institutions which permit a great 
amount of specialized departmentalization has 
been abandoned in favor of decentralization. 
The impact upon the prison architecture of the 
future—if we still dare to call these institutions 
of the future “prisons”—is apt to be revolution- 
ary. At present, large and abandoned manor 
houses serve the purpose of receiving the in- 
mates of the fortress-like Swedish penitentiaries 
of the old type. They may resemble the colonies 
and camps of our best reformatories, yet the 
trend is definitely away from farming as the 
main occupational therapy and in favor of 
mechanical training and the preparation for in- 
dustrial careers on a small-shop basis. 


SVEND RIEMER 
University of Wisconsin 


Descriptive and Sampling Statistics. By JOHN 
Gray PEATMAN. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1947. Pp. viit+577. $5.00. 


The publication of Descriptive and Sampling 
Statistics adds another to the large number of re- 
cent works dealing with statistical techniques. 
This book is designed as a textbook and, in keep- 
ing with this objective, the author has made it 
both clear and authoritative. 

In addition to the usual material which might 
be expected from the title, Descriptive and Sam- 
pling Statistics includes a brief history of the de- 
velopment of statistics, a brief and somewhat 
inadequate discussion of cluster and factor 
analysis, and a short presentation of the use of 
correlation methods in psychological testing. 
The sociologist will find this book deficient in 
its lack of discussion of statistical methods in 
the study of population. Further, the section on 
sampling statistics gives no adequate considera- 
tion to the theory of small samples. 

In spite of these defects, however, psycholo- 
gists teaching elementary statistics, and many 
workers in the field of social research, will find 
Peatman’s a useful workbook. 


ETHEL SHANAS 
Chicago 
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Amory, CLEVELAND. The Proper Bostonians. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1947. Pp. 381. $4.50. 
A description of the personalities and the collec- 
tive life and influence of the members of the 
First Families of Boston, by one of them. 


BAERWALD, FRIEDRICH. Fundamentals of Labor 
Economics. New York: Declan X. McMullen 
Co., 1947. Pp. xvii+464. $4.00. A comprehensive 
text dealing with income, wages, employment, 
unemployment, social security, unions, and mod- 
ern labor relations. 


BAKER, HELEN Copy, and RouTtzAHN, Mary SWAIN. 
How To Interpret Social Welfare. New York : Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1947. Pp. 141. $2.50. A 
textbook on public relations for social agencies. 


BERRY, JOHN W. Secondary and Post Secondary Edu- 
cational Continuation in a Rural County. Eureka, 
Ill.: Eureka College, 1947. Pp. 53. 


ByorK, KENNETH. Saga in Steel and Concrete. North- 
field, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical 
Association, 1947. Pp. xi+504. $4.00. A historical 
study, well documented. Study includes chemists 
and scientists as well as engineers. In the last 
chapter the author considers the social philoso- 
phy of his subjects and especially what they 
think of their fellow-Norwegian, Thorstein 
Veblen. Good source for students of the ethnic 
factor in occupational distribution. 


BONNEY, MERL E. Popular and Unpopular Children: 
A Sociometric Study. (“‘Sociometry Monographs,” 
No. 9.) New York: Beacon House, 1947. Pp. 81. 
$2.25. Comparison, by sociometric methods, of 
five very popular with five very unpopular 
children, selected from among a large group 
which has been studied for some years. 


BowEN, Ratpu. German Theories of the Cor porative 
State: With Special References to the Period 1870- 
1919. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1947. Pp. viii+243. $2.75. Second chapter deals 
with Fichte, Adam Miiller, Hegel, and a number 
of other political philosophers. Following chap- 
ters take up social catholicism, Ketteler and 
others, monarchical socialism, and German col- 
lective economy. 


BUREAU OF DEMOBILIZATION, CIVILIAN PRODUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION. Industrial Mobilization for 
War: History of the War Production Board and 
Predecessor Agencies, 1940-1945, Vol. 1: Program 
and Administration. Washington: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. Pp. xviii+r1oro. 
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$3.75. The first of three projected volumes on gov- 
ernment agencies and efforts to mobilize the 
country for war and to reconvert it to peacetime 
production. 


Burrows, Epwin G. Hawaiian Americans. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. 228. 
$3.00. Part I concerns the growth of the Haole 
prestige and the reaction of the various other 
elements of the population to the Haole. The 
second part is a social psychological analysis of 
intergroup relations in Hawaii. 


CALDWELL, RoBert GraHAM. Red Hannah: Dela- 
ware’s Whipping Post. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. Pp. xv +144. $3.00. 
Monograph based on original documents. Deals 
not only with use of the whipping-post but with 
the various movements for reform of punishment 
in which it has been an issue. 


CLARKE, HELEN I. Principles and Practice of Social 
W ork. New York and London: D. Appleton—Cen- 
tury Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. xiv+450. $3.50. A text- 
book. 


COMMITTEE OF EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION. General Report, Vol. I. (“Department of 
State Publications,” No. 2930.) Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 
vi+137. $0.30. Text on various aspects of the 
program (production, payments, imports, etc.). 
Extensive tables of data pertaining to report. 


CONNECTICUT STATE INTER-RACIAL COMMISSION. 
Inter-group Relations Bibliography. Hartford: 
Connecticut State Inter-racial Commission, 
1947. Pp. 82. $0.50. 


CoscrovE, C. B. Caves of the Upper Gila and Hueco 
Areas in New Mexico and Texas. (“Papers of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University,” Vol. XXIV, 
No. 2.) Cambridge: Peabody Museum, 1947. 
Pp. ix+181. $6.25. 


CULVER, MAGNOLIA G. Family Care Program: A 
Handbook for Social Workers. Columbus: Ohio 
Department of Public Welfare, 1947. Pp. 16. 


DEwHuRST, J. FREDERIC, AND ASSOCIATES. Amer- 
ica’s Needs and Resources. New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1947. Pp. xxviii+812. $5.00. 
Surveys and estimates of war potentials, produc- 
tion trends, population trends, consumer require- 
ments, capital requirements, government costs, 
and foreign transactions, resources, and capaci- 
‘ties. 
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FarRcuiLp, Henry Pratt. Race and Nationality: As 
Factors in American Life. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1947. Pp. vii+216. $3.00. A critique of 
current argument on the problem of races and 
race relations. 


FERGcusson, HARVEY. People and Power: A Study of 
Political Behavior in America. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co.,-1947. Pp. 241. $3.00. A pic- 
ture of organized society in action. 


FrEup, SIGMUND. On War, Sex and Neurosis. New 
York: Arts & Science Press, 1947. Pp. 288. $3.00. 
Ten well-known papers, including ‘‘Dora,” “‘The 
Sexual Enlightenment of Children,” three on the 
psychology of love, and the paper on war and 
death. 


Ropert S.; Kann, Loruar; and Haas, 
RosBeErt. Building Friendly Relations. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1947. Pp. 51. $1.00. 


Grancrist, Hitma. Birth and Childhood among the 
Arabs. Helsingfors: Séderstrém & C:o Férlag- 
saktiebolag, 1947. Pp. 289. A monograph based 
on field studies and extensive use of literature. A 
second volume will be called Child Problems 
among Muhammadan Arabs. 


HARBISON, FREDERICK, and Dusin, RoBeErt. Pat- 
terns of Union-Managemeni Relations. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1947. Pp. ix+ 2209. 
$3.75. General discussion built around two cases: 
General Motors and the United Automobile 
Workers and Studebaker and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. 


HEPPLE, LAWRENCE M. Veterans and Rejectees in 
Randolph County, Missouri, 1940-46. (““Univer- 
sity of Missouri Bulletins, Arts and Science Se- 
ries,” No. 3.) Columbia: University of Missouri, 
1947. Pp. 74. 


Kinney, Lucren, and Brett, REGINALD. Better 
Teaching through the Use of Current Materials. 
Stanford University: Stanford University School 
of Education, 1947. Pp. 24. 


LEwIN, Jutrus. Studies in African Native Law. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1947. Pp. ix+174. $2.50. Essays on various as- 
pects of the native law in South Africa as seen in 
practice by a barrister. Emphasis on conflicts of 
native with common law and on the relations of 
the two. Marriage, crime, inheritance, and Jobolo 
cases are discussed. 


Lewin, Kurt. The Research Center for Group 
Dynamics. New York: Beacon House, 1947. 
(“Sociometry Monographs,” No. 17.) Pp. 32. 
$1.50. A statement by Lewin on the plans of the 
Research Center at M.I.T. A brief biography of 
Lewin by Ronald Lippitt. A bibliography of his 
publications. 


MANDER, LINDEN A. Foundations of Modern World 
Society. Stanford University: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. xiii+-928. $5.00. Revision of 
a book which appeared in 1941. General treat- 
ment of the development of war and the sovereign 
state and of actual and recommended inter- 
national institutions. Chapters on minorities and 
dependent peoples. 


MILER, An Historical Iniroduction to Mod- 
ern Philosophy. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. 
Pp. x+615. $5.00. A general survey of realism, 
pragmatism, and positivism, with large sections 
devoted to the antecedents of these philosophies. 
The theme of the philosophical aspects of science 
and of the relation of science to society runs 
through the book. 


Motwant, Kewat. India: A Conflict of Cultures. 
Bombay: C. Murphy for Nagpur University, 
1947. Pp. xviiit+o9. Rs. 3/-. Lectures about the 
central topic of the influence of Western culture 
on India; chief topics are cultural change, dis- 
turbance of ecological balance, economic dis- 
organization, urbanization, commercialized en- 
tertainment, religious rivalries. 


NEILSON, FRANCIS. Modern Man and the Liberal 
Arts. New York: Robert Schalkenbach Founda- 
tion, 1947. Pp. 339. $3.50. A series of essays on 
cultural and political subjects. The last is a 
critique of Toynbee’s Study of History. 


PARKES, HENRY Bamrorp. The American Experi- 
ence: An Interpretation of the History and Civiliza- 
tion of the American People. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947. Pp. xiv+343. $3.50. A semipopular 
interpretation of American history. 


Potak, H.S. L. The South African Indian Question. 
(“Studies in Conflict and Co-operation,” No. 5.) 
Ledbury, Herefordshire: Le Play House Press, 
1947. Pp. 14. 1s. A survey of the history and ex- 
tent of the Indian population in South Africa and 
of current politics bearing on this minority. Pub- 
lished by the Social Relations Group, which is 
associated with the Institute of Sociology. 


PuBLic ADMINISTRATION SERVICE. Current Research 
Projects in Public Administration. Chicago: Pub- 
lic Administration Service, 1947. Pp. 39. $1.00. 


REED, Louis S. Blue Cross and Medical Service 
Plans. Washington: Federal Security Agency, 
1947. Pp. vii+323. 


REEDER, EDwIn HEwETT. A Guide to Supervision in 
the Elementary Schools. (‘‘Educational Research 
Circulars,” No. 60.) Urbana: University of II- 
linois, 1947. Pp. 70. 


Rucc, HARoLp. Foundations for American Educa- 
tion. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1947. 
Pp. xxii+826. $5.00. Mr. Rugg here puts to- 


rh 


gether his thoughts on education and society. 
Part II reviews the American contribution to the 
psychology of education, as seen in the work of 
Peirce, James, and Dewey. Part III, on the so- 
ciology of education, starts with the work of 
Veblen and develops the theme of industrial cul- 
ture. Part IV takes up aesthetics and education, 
Walt Whitman being the starting-point. A final 
part reviews the educational experiments and 
experiences of the last fifty years. 


Runes, DAGOBERT D. (ed.). The Selected Writings of 
Benjamin Rush. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1947. Pp. xii+433. $5.00. Benjamin Rush 
was an active figure of the Revolution, a friend of 
Tom Paine, a professor of medicine, and a re- 
former. The selections concern government 
(slavery, criminology, etc.), education (education 
under a republic, plan for a federal university, 
etc.), and medicine (on insanity; the progress of 
medicine; the vices, virtues, and duties of physi- 
cians). 


SELLIN, THORSTEN. Recent Penal Legislation in 
Sweden. Stockholm: Isaac Marcus Boktryckeri- 
Aktiebolag, 1947. Pp. 70. Analysis of a new law 
on imprisonment and of the work of a still active 
government Penal Code Commission. References 
to Swedish sources. The act itself reproduced in 
the Appendix. 


SEyMouR, J. Design for Giving: Lessons 
from War-Time Achievements in Public Welfare 
and Relief. New York and London: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. ix+182. $2.50. Account of or- 
ganized money-raising for community services 
during the war. 


SHORE, Maurice J. Soviet Education. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. xxii+346. $4.75. 
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Extensive reference to Marx, Lenin, Kautsky, 
and others of the communist forerunners and 
leaders. Later parts deal with modifications since 
the revolution in Russia. Extensive notes and 
bibliography. 


Svirsky, LEon (ed.). Your Newspaper: Blueprint for 
a Better Press. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. 
Pp. xiii+202. $2.75. While Nieman Fellows at 
Harvard, seven men and two women, all news- 
paper people, produced this appraisal of Ameri- 
can news from the point of view of its service to 
the reader and drew up recommendations for the 
correction of the newspapers’ inadequacies. 


TAEUBER, IRENE B. (ef al.). Postwar Problems of 
Migration. New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 
1947. Pp. 173. $1.00. Papers on world migration 
(Asia, Latin America, etc.), on immigration to 
the United States, and on internal migration. 


THorMAN, GEorGE. Broken Homes. (“Public Af- 
’ fairs Pamphlets,” No. 135.) New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 1947. Pp. 31. $0.20. 


Watson, Goopwin. Youth after Conflict. New York: 
Association Press, 1947. Pp. xv+300. $4.00. 
Chapters on youth after the Civil War, European 
and American youth after World War I, then 
chapters on the effects of war generally upon 
youth and society and some predictions about 
the world of the 1950’s. 


WOLFENSTEIN, MarTHA. The Impact of a Children’s 
Story on Mothers and Children. Washington: 
Society for Research in Child Development, 
1947- Pp. 54. 

YAHRAES, HERBERT. Make Your Town Safe. (‘‘Pub- 


lic Affairs Pamphlets,” No. 133.) New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1947. Pp. 32. $0.20. 
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Personality 


in Nature, Society, and Culture 


Edited, with Introductions, by 
CLYDE KLUCKHOHN and HENRY A. MURRAY 
Harvard University 
A collection of thirty-eight important papers—hitherto available 
only in learned journals—on the problem of the relation of the indi- 
vidual to his society and the formation of human personality. This 


book of studies should prove essential to all students of culture and 
personality. 


In press; ready late Spring 1948 
Probably $5.00 text 


Rural Life in the United States 


by CARL C. TAYLOR and Associates 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Here is a unique text in rural sociology. It first describes the evolu- 
tion of American rural life and analyzes outstanding rural problems. 
Then each of the major-type farming areas are treated at great length. 
In this section of the book, the nine contributors incorporate findings 
of the unpublished cultural reconnaissances now being made by the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare. 


Illustrated; over 500 pages; ready early Summer 


Probably $5.00 text 


A postcard will reserve your examination copy 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue 
ALFRED A. KNOPF New York, N.Y. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Ernest W. Burgess, chairman of the department 
of sociology, the University of Chicago, is nationally 
known for his work on the prediction of happiness 
in marriage. His latest book is The Family: From 
Institution to Companionship, written in collabora- 
tion with Harvey Locke. In the introductory state- 
ment in this issue he views the American family as a 
social experiment in adaptability. 

Joseph K. Folsom, professor of sociology at 
Vassar College, is engaged in research on the organ- 
ization of the family in Europe. He contributes to 
this issue a description of the roles of the Puritan 
tradition and the newer values introduced by im- 
migrants in the New England family. 

Rupert B. Vance, professor of sociology, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is an authority on popu- 
lation problems of the South. For this issue he has 
written an analysis of the shift of the southern 
family away from the traditions of the agrarian 
ruling class. 

In her study of the Middle West family, Ruth 
Shonle Cavan, assistant professor of sociology at 
Rockford College, ascribes its character to a com- 
bination of influences from the South and East, 
whence came the first settlers. She is currently at 
work on a study of old age. 

That the American family as found on the West 
Coast is highly representative of the national type, 
as to both its strengths and its weaknesses, is the 
theory of Norman S. Hayner, professor of sociology 
at the University of Washington. Professor Hayner 
is a leader in research on the family and a specialist 
in the ecology of Mexican towns. 

His authoritative work, The Negro Family in the 
United States, has won for E. Franklin Frazier, 
chairman of the department of sociology, Howard 
University, and current president of the American 
Sociological Society, a national] reputation. For this 
issue he has written a brief description of types of 
Negro family, including the new urban middle class. 

A report on the effect of cultural isolation upon 
the American Jewish family is contributed by Bessie 
Bloom Wessel, chairman of the department of social 
anthropology at Connecticut College. She has pub- 
lished ethnic surveys of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
and New London, Connecticut. 

Paul J. Campisi, assistant professor of sociology, 
Washington University, is developing a scale for the 
measurement of acculturation. In this issue he classi- 
fies the types of the Italian-American family accord- 
ing to degree of assimilation. 

The Mexican family in the United States is being 
shaped by the combined stresses of cultural isolation 
and the change from rural to urban life. This is the 
interpretation contributed to this issue by Robert C. 
Jones, chief of the Division of Labor and Social 
Information, the Pan American Union. 

Margaret Mead has written for this issue a de- 
scription of the American family of today as an 
anthropologist sees it. Associate curator of ethnol- 
ogy at the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, Dr. Mead is an authority on the subject 
of women’s roles, which she has studied both here 
and in such diverse societies as those of Bali and 
New Guinea. 

L. Guy Brown, chairman of the department of 
sociology, Rhode Island State College, has been 
doing research for many years on the marital process 


NOTICE 


The following price changes for the 
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effective on April 1, 1948: 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE....... $6.00 
SINGLE COPIES............ 1.25 


Special rate to members of the 
American Sociological Society. . $3.50 


On January 1, 1949, the 
members’ rate will become.... 4.25 


Special rate to students....... 3.50 


Canadian and foreign postage rates 
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Canadian........ 24 cents 
60 cents 
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and the formation of the personality of children. In 
this issue he describes the marital process in terms 
of interacting personalities. 

John Sirjamaki, assistant professor of sociology, 
Yale University, combinés the viewpoints of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology in a study of the sentiments 
and values of the present-day American family. 

Lawrence K. Frank, current president of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, contributes to 
this issue a statement of the social role and public 
responsibilities of the family in contemporary 
society. 

William F. Ogburn, professor of sociology, the 
University of Chicago, who has a wide reputation 
for his work on social change, has written for this 
issue an article in which he determines by statistical 
methods that income is more closely correlated with 
happiness in marriage than is education. 

Meyer Nimkoff, professor of sociology at Buck- 
nell University, is writing a book with William F. 
Ogburn to be entitled Technology and the Changing 
Family. For this issue Professor Nimkoff has re- 
viewed the development of family research. 

As a companion piece to his article in the August, 
1947, American Sociological Review on the living ar- 
rangements of unattached persons, Arnold Rose, as- 
sociate professor of sociology, Washington Univer- 
sity, has described the paradox of the presence of a 
major social problem and public apathy toward it. 

Ernest G. Osborne, professor of education, 
Columbia University, has written a description of 
the organization and plans of the forthcoming Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life, of which he is 
program co-ordinator. 
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THE WAYS OF MEN 
By John Gillin 


This introduction for college students to the whole field of physical 
and cultural anthropology differs significantly from other textbooks 
in general anthropology. The aim throughout the text is not only to 
consider culture in itself, but to relate culture to actual human be- 
havior. An attempt has been made to use psychological theory in 
an explanation of the development of culture. The point of view of 
the book is that culture is the servant of man, not his master. The 
more the student learns about the capabilities of the species and 
about the principles of cultural growth, the better able he will be to 
assess Claims made for various social objectives. In dealing with cus- 
toms and culture, this book, in relating the study of man to the other 
social sciences, considers all types of human life, instead of con- 
centrating on primitive societies. Price, $4.50 


SOCIOLOGY 


A SYNOPSIS OF PRINCIPLES 
By John F. Cuber 


Here is an introductory sociology text for college courses that is 
brief, but complete, and provides an exceptionally clear view of the 
basic principles and understandings of sociology, upon which there 
is general agreement. Especially designed for one-semester courses, 
the book attempts to organize all the essential material so as to give 
the student a sense of direction, to guide him along the path, and, 
finally, in a summary, map for him the ground that has been covered. 
It is written in an informal, simple, and direct style, and eliminates 
the superfluous matter that so frequently clutters sociology textbooks 
to the confusion of the student. 


These and other features make Cuber’s SOCIOLOGY one of the 
most teachable and easily understood college-level sociology texts 
yet published. Price, $3.75 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


HERBERT STROUP, social worker, sociologist, teacher, gives a 
readable, responsible picture of the nature and functions of social work 


Social Work 


INTRODUCTION TO THE FIELD 


Up-to-date A 1948 book 
Up-to-date bibliographies of books and journals 
First social-work text to use charts, graphs, 
and illustrative materials 


Down-to-earth Easy-reading, nontechnical language 
Liberal use of case histories to support the- 
oretical discussion 
Comprehensive survey of the field 


American Book Company 


The story of two remarkable people — the WEBBS 


OUR PARTNERSHIP 


By BEATRICE WEBB 


A candid account of one of the most fruitful partnerships in histo- 
ry—one that developed new methods of research and sparked 
many a revolutionary idea. Based on Beatrice Webb’s diaries, it 
covers in first-hand detail the founding of the London School of 
Economics, the growth of the Labour Party, and the work of 
their most active period between 1892 and 1912, with notes on 
later years. Rich in perspicacious comment, it reveals Beatrice 
Webb as a woman of passion as well as brains. 


With index and 4 halftones $5.00 At all bookstores 


LONGMANS, 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 
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* “One central goal—rebuilding a sound and x 
prosperous economic system.” 
From Annual Report, Twentieth Century Fund 


Rebuilding the World Economy 
By NORMAN S. BUCHANAN and FRIEDRICH A. LUTZ 


‘This book presents the facts basic to intelligent action. It surveys 
previous experience in world trade and foreign investment; the present 
situation; the possibilities of the new agencies such as the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and the International 
Monetary Fund.’’—Magazine of Wall Street. $4.00 


Cartels or Competition? 
By GEORGE W. STOCKING and MYRON W. WATKINS 


Just coming off press is this comprehensive study of the cartel form of 
controls by business and government, in historical perspective and with 
emphasis on the situation which exists today. Its facts are needed in 
making the critical choices which are before us. $4.00 


—and its predecessor— 


Cartels in Action 
By GEORGE W. STOCKING and MYRON W. WATKINS 


This earlier volume, by the same authors, is a detailed report on cartel 
arrangements in eight fields where they have played an important role: 
sugar, rubber, nitrogen, steel, aluminum, magnesium, incandescent 
electric lamps, and chemicals. $4.00 


—An indispensable source book— 


America’s Needs and Resources 
By J. FREDERIC DEWHURST and ASSOCIATES 


‘‘Notable as a storehouse of information on the operations of the U.S. 
economy. It contains a wealth of statistics never before assembled in one 
place on such vital topics as consumer spending, productivity, natural 
resources . . . will get nationwide attention.’’—Business Week. $5.00 


* THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND * 


330 West 42nd Street > New York 18, N.Y. 


